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A NEW GODIVA. 



CHAPTER I. 

VAL POINGDESTRE. 

ATE that night Val Poingdestre 
was aroused by a loud knock at 
the hall door. 
He had just put himself into a smoking- 
coat and slippers, and was musing over the 
fire in his sanctum, on the events of the 
afternoon. His wife was sHghdy indis- 
posed, and had retired early. 

Nothing had occurred for a very long 
time to cause Val Poingdestre such pertur- 
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bation of spirit He had always been 
deeply attached to Deverell, and entertained 
a regard amounting almost to affection for 
his wife. He had congratulated himself so 
heartily, too, on the thought that they were 
placed once more in comfortable circum- 
stances, and that they would be within easy 
distance. ^ 

This disastrous affair had, therefore, 
fallen like a blight on the prospect of 
their future happy intercourse. He had 
mentioned as much as he knew of the 
affair to his wife, and they both professed 
themselves utterly unable to conjecture 
what would be the result Of the particu- 
lars of the long illness, and the terrible 
strait to which Lady Deverell had been 
reduced, they were of course ignorant 
Even Boyd was unaware of the full extent 
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of their privations, for he had left town on 
his wedding-trip before the worst stage of 
their difficulties had been reached. 

" Who the deuce can that be ?" said 
Val, as he heard the knock. " I hope to 
Heaven Arthur has done nothing rash ! I 
didn't at all like his looks when I left him 
this afternoon." 

His thoughts tended in the right direc- 
tion, for, a minute or two after, the servant 
opened the door, and announced Sir Arthur 
Deverell. 

He entered hurriedly. Val was startled 
when he saw his face. It was white and 
drawn, as if he had gone through months 
of sorrow. 

" Deverell, what on earth brings you 
here at this hour ?" gasped Val. " I hope 
nothing else has gone wrong ?" 
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k/fl^ out his cheque book, he wrote a 
. ^que for the required amount, and handed 
t to Deverell without a word. 
The latter paused a moment before 
folding it up. 

" It may be a long time before I can 
repay you — ^years perhaps," he said. 

" Sink that," answered his friend. " If 
you don't pay me at all, it won't trouble 
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'* That's easily answered. I \^ ^is 
England to-morrow, if I can get away. \i 
not, as soon after as possible." 

'' Alone ?" 

" Alone." 

Val looked steadily at the ash of his 
cigar for full two minutes, then he knocked 
it off against the mantel-piece ; then he 
twisted the cigar itself round and round 
between his finger and thumb, until it 
nearly went out ; then he put it between 
his lips. 

" You're wrong," he exclaimed, sitting 
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back in his chair, and drawing his weed up 
again vigorously. 

" Ah !" said Deverell, with a bitter laugh,. 
" that's what you'll all say. Tm quite pre- 
pared for that But put yourself in my 
place, and I wonder what sort of a story 
you'd tell then ?" 

Val 3aw that it was in vain to argue 
with him ; but a sudden idea flashed across 
his mind, and he set his wits to work to 
devise some way of carrying it out. 

" You'll have some liquor ?" he said. 

" As much as you like to give me," was 
the quick response. 

" Try a cigar." 

** No, thanks." 

Deverell sat with his hands in his pockets^ 
and his eyes fixed immovably on the 
ground. Val rose to ring the bell. There 
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was a strip of paper lying on the mantel- 
piece ; as he approached it he whipped out 
a pencil from his waistcoat pocket, and 
having rung the bell, he glanced at 
Deverell. 

He was still sitting in deep abstrac- 
tion, apparently quite oblivious to his 
friend's movements. As quick as thought, 
Val wrote the two words " Come down" on 
the paper, folded it once, and scribbled the 
name of his wife on the reverse ; then he 
concealed it in his hand. 

A moment after a servant opened the 
door in answer to the bell. 

"Some brandy and seltzer, Holmes, 
and, oh, by the bye, bring me the brown 
cigar case from the table in my dressing- 



room." 



" Yes, sir." 
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Holmes departed. Val seated himself 
exactly opposite Deverell. 

*' You're sure you won't smoke ?" 
" Quite." 

*' It's a mistake. If I were going to be 
hanged to-morrow I'd have my weed." 

This time there was no reply. Val pur- 
posely abstjuned from any further observa- 
tions until Holmes re-appeared with the 
tray. He placed it on the table and then 
advanced to his master with the cigar case. 
As Poingdestre had placed himself im- 
mediately opposite Deverell, Holmes inter- 
vened between his master and the latter as 
he approached. With a quick movement, 
:ed his finger on his Hp and then 
upwards, holding up, as he did 
laper which he had taken from the 
liece. Holmes, though somewhat 
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astonished, was equal to the occasion. He 
made no sign, but quietly took the paper as 
he handed the cigar case, and then left the 
room. 

Val seemed to breathe more freely. His 
faith in his wife was unlimited. He saw 
that he could not venture to storm the for- 
tress of his friend's pride single-handed. 
Moreover, it was a moment in which a 
woman's influence would be worth the in- 
fluence of a dozen men ; but he knew if 
Deverell had suspected his intention, no 
power on earth would have induced him to 

stay. At last, Deverell himself broke the 
silence. 

" Val, will you let me lie down on your 

sofa there to-night ?" 

" Most decidedly not," was the emphatic 
rejoinder. " You shall have a bed like a 
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Christian, and welcome, but you shan't sleep 
in this room if I know it" 

Deverell did not respond. His thoughts 
were back again in the house he had left for 
ever. All the past rose up before him, as 
in a dream. He thought of the far-oflf happy 
time when, on the bright spring morning 
he remembered so well, he had first seen her 
who was destined to become the guiding 
star of his existence. He remembered the 
influence she had upon him even then — ^an 
influence which time only softened, but 
which returned again with renewed force 
when they again met in the crowded 
drawing-rooms of London. He remem- 
bered the days in Devonshire, the alter- 
nating hopes and fears, the happiness of 
that day when he first drew from her a 
confession of her love. Then came thoughts 
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of the happy days in Italy, the loiterings 
by the blue waves of the Bay of Naples^ 
the long, sweet hours passed amid the ruins 
of bygone empires, or amid the everlasting 
glories of the Alps. Then all their happy 
days of courtship came back to him/ the 
thought of how he grew to love her, till 

love became a devotion which knew no 
bounds, and which his friends saw it would 
be madness to resist 

Again he saw her in those palmy days, 
when he himself was sole lord and master 
at Norton Towers, and she was the central 
* star of a galaxy of wit and rank and beauty,, 
in which she shone with a splendour none 
could approach. Sadly his thoughts changed 
to those darker days of trial in the gloomy 
city, to her deep devotion, to his unswerv- 
ing faith in her goodness and truth. But 
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with this last thought came back the re- 
membrance of the deed which had fallen 
upon him like a loathsome blight, and his 
brain was in a tumult once more. Could 
his lips never be pressed to her sweet lips 
again ? could he never again take that soft 
white hand in his, and breathe the old sweet 
words of love into her ear ? the thought 
was maddening. 

" Oh, my God ! my God ! is it come to 
this ?" he cried. 

He fell back in his chair, while choking 
sobs broke from him, such as in all his life 
he had never given utterance to before. 

Val was terrified. He well knew what 
the grief must be, to draw such outward in- 
dications from a man like Deverell. He 
was at his side in a moment, and laid his 
hand affectionately on his shoulder. 
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"Come, old man, this will never do. 
Don't give way like this, Arthur, for 
God's sake ! Let us talk the matter over 
quietly." 

The words were scarcely uttered when 
the door opened, and Mrs. Poingdestre 
entered the room. 



CHAPTER II. 

VAX's WIFE. 

T was an unfortunate moment To 
exhibit a weakness of this kind 
before his old friend, Val Poing- 
destre, was a sufHciendy humiliating pro- 
cess for Deverell; but that a woman should 
witness it also, was a circumstance his pride 
could never endure It turned him to 
stone again in an instant, and he rose to 
meet his friend's wife, with a face as hard 
and cold as the ice that hides the depths of 
a Norwegian lake in winter. 
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" Mrs. Poingdestre," he said, offering his 

hand, "this is an unexpected pleasure. 

They told me you were unwell.' 

" I am not well, but I heard you were 

here, and I knew that something unusual 

must have brought you at this hour. I 

don't wish to appear intrusive, but I was 

anxious to know if I could be of use." 

Deverell and Poingdestre looked at each 
other. The first with an expression which 
plainly asked, " Have you told her T^ — ^the 
other with a look that seemed to say, " Let 
us consult her as to your plans." 

The hesitation was, however, moment- 
ary. Val had not given up his old habit 
of " going straight," so he plunged at once 
into the subject 

*' She knows all about it, Arthur ; at 
least, as much as I know. See what she 
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says to the course you propose to pur- 



sue." 



'* Impossible !" was the quick reply. " It 
is bad enough to have to discuss the sub- 
ject with you. I trust I may never be 
called on to do so with a delicate-minded 
woman. Mrs. Poingdestre will appreciate 
my motive, and forgive my refusing to say 
one word more." 

The three had seated themselves near 
the open window, through which the cool 
night air stole in from the creeper-laden 
balcony, bearing a perfume from the reviv- 
ing flowers, which had been scorched by 
the fierce sunbeams all through the day. 
The window overlooked the square in 
which the house was situated. It was 
tolerably quiet at this hour, and the time 
seemed peculiarly adapted for inviting con- 
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fidences, had Deverell been one to seek for 
counsel in matters of a purely personal 
nature. 

Val had made up his mind, however, 
that at all risks his wife should know the 
state of affairs. 

" Deverell will stay here to-night, my 
dear," he resumed; " you will see that they 
get a room ready for him." 

Astonishment was so strongly depicted 
on Mrs. Poingdestre's face, that Sir Arthur 
could not with any degree of courtesy 
decline saying a word in explanation. 

'' Ifi as I suppose, you have heard of 
this miserable business," he said, bitterly, 
" you will hardly be surprised when I tell 
you that I have left my home for ever." 

Mrs. Poingdestre started. Lady Deverell 
had always been an immense favourite of 
VOL. in. 2 
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hers. She had heard the bare details of 
the scene in the club, of course, and she 
was convinced that much remained to be 
told. She felt, too, after the confession 
which had just been made, that if she 
would save her friend — concerning whom 
she was certain some palliating circum- 
stances remained untold — this was her 
opportunity. She was not a woman to 
shrink from any course, however distasteful, 
if it became a duty, and in this case she had 
no doubt on that point 

*' Pardon my saying that I am surprised. 
It would be absurd affectation in me to 
pretend to be ignorant of what has oc- 
curred ^" 

Sir Arthur rose from his chair. 

"Let me entreat you to hear me pa- 
tiently," Mrss Poingdestre continued. ♦•You 
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cannot, I know, refuse to hear a woman 
plead for one of her own sex; more 
especially when that other is one so dear 
to me as Lady Deverell." 

A look of intense anguish passed over 
Sir Arthur's face. He sat down again, and 
strove hard to hide his emotion. His 
silence was so much gained, Mrs. Poing- 
destre thought. She resumed — 

" A less sincere friend might hesitate to 
pursue so painful a subject; but, as you 
have told me your intention, I must say 
what I think. Nothing will ever induce me 
to believe that Mr. Bulfinch spoke the 
whole truth to-day — the circumstances must 
have been extreme, which could have in- 
duced a woman like your wife to be guilty 
of such an act— if indeed she be guilty/' 
'* Of that there is no doubt,'' groaned 

2— -2 
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Deverell. " She does not venture to deny it. 
Mrs. Poingdestre, let me entreat you to say 
no more." 

" I would not willingly pain a single 
human creature, much less an old friend 
like you. You must forgive my asking if 
you have clearly ascertained her motive ? I 
know there must be something which has 
not yet been explained." 

" Nothing is explained which will excuse 
the act. The wretched excuse that it was 
to save my life is no consolation to me. I 
would have died rather than endure what 
I do now/' 

He rose and paced wearily up and down 
the room. Val, all this time, sat smoking 
his cigar near the window. He felt that 
the cause was in better hands than his own 
— so he said nothing. 
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" And was this the fact ?" pursued Mrs. 
Poingdestre. 

" Yes. She says so, and Tm bound to 
believe her. Let me do her the justice to say 
that she had no friend near, no money, no 
adviser. To save my life it was necessary 
to get money at once — ^and so, — well, you 
know the rest. For God's sake do not tor- 
ture me any more.'* 

There was a tone of passionate entreaty 
in the words which went straight to the 
hearts of his listeners, but there rose up in 
the wife's heart, the thought of that other 
wife alone in her dreary home — deserted 
by him for whom she had sacrificed so 
xnuch — ^for whom she had undergone such 
unheard-of suffering. 

Few women are lenient towards the 

frailties of their own sex. Mrs. Poingdestre 
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was an exception to the rule. With a cold 

unsympathetic exterior, she had a heart 
which could feel for every phase of human 
suffering. More than this, she possessed 
the most divine gift of all, charit}^ She felt, 
moreover, that even now she had not been 
made acquainted with all the circumstances 
connected with this most distressing affair. 
She resolved that before another twelve 
hours had elapsed she would know the 
whole truth, would seek out the deserted 
wife, and, if it were possible to make Sir 
Arthur defer his departure for that time, 
she still hoped to effect a reconciliation. 
Then she would do battle with the scan- 
dalized world of fashion. Her close con- 
nection by birth with some of the best 
names in the land, together with her 
enormous fortune — in these days the latter 
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alone would have been all sufficient — had 
always made her opinion paramount in 
whatever society she cultivated ; and she 
well knew that if she extended the hand of 
sympathy to Lady Deverell, the world would 
at once be brought to regard her as a 
martyr rather than a Magdalen. 

Her course, therefore, was clear. How- 
ever deeply she might wound, she must 
endeavour to extort a promise from Sir 
Arthur this very night, not to resort to any 
extreme course. If she could succeed in 
this, she did not despair of the future. She 
returned to the charge again. 

" I know how terribly painful this subject 
must be to you, but I cannot forget that the 
sufferings of her you leave behind must be 
beyond all comparison greater than yours. 
I should be false to my own sex, false to 
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every instinct of humanity, if I did not at- 
tempt to say something in her justification." 

Sir Arthur stared at her in mute siu-prise. 

" You cannot attempt to defend her/' he 
said. 

"I can do more," Mrs. Poingdestre 
replied quickly. " If what you say is true, 
and she was driven to this by cruel necessity, 
though it is difficult to realise circumstances 
so extreme, I can not only attempt to 
defend her, but I can give her a closer place 
in my affection than ever she had before. 
And now let me entreat you to reconsider 
your determination." 

Deverell was terribly moved. Not in the 
way she who pleaded so earnestly could have 
wished, but because he felt he was in some 
way entrapped into this argument, which 
was utterly distasteful to him, and utterly 
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useless as a means of shaking his determi- 
nation. He still moved restlessly up and 
down the room. 

" Mrs. Poingdestre, it is against my very 
nature to appear wanting in courtesy, but 
on this subject you must pardon my saying 
I am inexorable. I cannot listen to any* 
thing further in connection with it" 

He stood with his back to the mantel- 
piece, gazing at her with an air of deter- 
mination which a less courageous heart than 
that of the woman who confronted him would 
have shrunk from combating. There was no 
such fear in this woman's heart, however. 
She had a duty to perform, a hard one, it is 
true, but she faced it bravely. She had left 
the window, and was seated by the library 
table, facing Sir Arthur. Val still remained 
by the open window, quietly smoking. 
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"You will, at least, let me ask what 
course you intend to take," Mrs. Poing- 
destre said. 

"My course is very simple. I leave 
England by the first ship I can find bound 
for Australia. When far away from the 
scene of my disgrace, I may, to a certain 
extent, forget it ; here, I never could. My 
occupation will be farming. To enable me 
to carry out my plans, your good husband 
has lent me two hundred pounds." 

" You do not intend to return ?" 

'' Never." 

" It is a cruel act One that I could 
never have thought you capable of, Sir 
Arthur." 

Almost for the first time in her life, Mrs. 
Poingdestre was visibly moved. She rose 
from her chair, while the small well-shaped 
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hand she rested on the table, shook with the 
intensity of her emotion. 

A strange look of anger flashed into Sir 
Arthur's face. 

** I cannot argue with you, Mrs. Poing- 
destre. I should forget myself- The only 
course I can adopt is to take my leave." 

He strode towards the door. Val rose 
abruptly and stood uncertain what to do. 
Not so his wife. With the quickness of 
thought she passed in front of Sir Arthur, 
and stood between him and the door^ 
placing her hand upon the lock. 

Deverell stopped in utter amazement. 
Mrs. Poingdestre stood with her back to 
the door gazing at him with an expression 

of contempt such as her countenance had 
never worn before. Her bosom heaved 
with excitement, and her large grey eyes 
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were lit up with an intensity of expression 
which made her positively handsome. 

Her husband rose from his seat, and 
stood looking on with astonishment de- 
picted in every line of his face, wondering 
what was to happen next Deverell was 
the first to speak. 

" You presume on the privilege of your 
sex, Mrs. Poingdestre ; I must request you 
to let me pass." 

" Not until you have heard a woman's 
opinion of the cowardly course you would 
pursue. I could not have believed that 
any man, much less one with such exalted 
notions as yourself, could be guilty of the 
base desertion of a wife who has made 
such a sacrifice as this. It sickens me to 
think of it" 

Deverell made a great effort to restrain 
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his anger. " The fact that your sex renders 
you incapable of appreciating what a man 
must feel under these circumstances induces 
me to overlook your unjust words," he saiA 

"You cannot escape the discredit that 
way/' she quickly retorted. "One man 
at least endorses my opinion — as true and 
just a man as any that ever breathed." 

She glanced towards her husband who 

still refrained from uttering a word, though 
he bowed his head in acquiescence. 

Deverell uttered an angry exclamation. 
« Ah," he said, bitterly, " it will be the 
same story, wherever I go, no doubt ; but I 
wonder if it would be the same with a man 
who has undergone the same experience. 
Poingdestre, I must ask you to relieve me 
from this most painful, most absurd posi- 
tion. Request your wife to let me pass." 



[ 
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"You need not wait for that," Mrs. 
Poingdestre said, " I see it is worse than 
useless to argue with you. I would have 
stopped you for your own sake as well as 
hers. The time will come when you will 
bitterly repent this step — ay, and stoop to 
beg her pardon for the cruel wrong you 
have done her." 

She removed from the door, and sat 
down by the table, with a world of sorrow 
and sympathyjn her face. Deverell strode 
into the hall without another word, and 
with head erect Then Poingdestre came 

out of his trance. He stepped hastily 
after his friend. 

" Arthur, you will not leave the house 

to-night — whatever has happened we can- 
not part so." 

" How can I accept hospitality from one 
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who holds such an opinion of me as your 
wife does ?" 

" That doesn't affect the question. Go 
or stay to-morrow, if you like, but don't 
let it be said that Val Poingdestre turned 
his oldest friend out of doors in the midst 
of a grief like this." 

Deverell was softened. He took his 
friend's hand, and wrung it warmly. 

" As you will, Val. I won't refuse — 
only let me be alone." 

Val led the way to his own dressing- 
room, and settled Deverell into an easy 
chair, while he gave the requisite orders 
for a room to be prepared. He returned 
to him, and waited until the room was 
ready ; then led the way to it himself. 

''At least let your fin^d decision stand 
over till to-morrow, Arthur. I shall see 
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you in the morning. If you want anything 
in the night, or if you want me, ring that 
bell." 

Deverell nodded his head, but only said 
" Good night," in reply, and then closed 
the door. As Val descended, he heard the 
key turn in the lock. 



CHAPTER III. 

A MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER. 

3HEN Val, re-entered the library he 
found, to his surprise, his wife 
seated with her bonnet and shawl 
on, waiting for him impatiently. 

" Why, where on earth are you going ?" 
he asked. 

"To her, without a moment's delay. 
Will you get a cab and come with me ?" 

There was such perfect unanimity be- 
tween the two, that there was seldom 
occasion for many words. Val turned and 
left the room immediately. 

VOL. lU. ^ 
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He put on a light coat and felt hat, then 
went out and hailed the first cab, which he 
brought to the door. 

Mrs. Poingdestre was waiting in the 
hall, while her maid was arranging a wrap 
round her throat " I am sorry to keep 
you up, Ellis," she said, ^' but I may want 
you again. Have some tea ready in my 
room in the course of an hour.** 

" Yes, ma'am." 

They stepped into the cab, and drove 
rapidly away. The cabman had received 
his instructions from the servant, who had 
known the villa at Chiswick in the time of 
Mrs. Montague Gore. It was nearly two 
o'clock when they arrived there, but lights 
were still burning in the upper rooms. Val 
jumped out and rang the bell. 

There was a sound of hurried feet run- 
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ning downstairs. Then the door was 
opened by Susan. Her countenance fell 
when she saw Mr. Poingdestre. 

" Oh, Lord ! I hoped it was master," she 
exclaimed. 

" I wish to heaven it was," answered 
Val. " How is she, and where is she ? 
Can my wife see her ? She is in the cab.'* 

This was not strictly true, for in her 
anxiety Mrs Poingdestre had followed her 
husband, and now stood close behind him. 

"Well, Tm thankful you are come any 
way,'' said Susan; ^' I've had a terrible time 
with her. I thought she'd go mad, but 
she's quieter now. Shall I tell her you're 

here, ma'am, or will you go up T 

'' Let me go up ? Where is she ? In 

her own room ?" 
" Yes." 

3—2, 
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" Show me the way." 

Susan ran upstairs followed by Mrs 
Poingdestre. The next moment she was 
in the room, and the suffering wife was 
sobbing on her breast ; while tears which 
had before refused to come, at length burst 
forth to relieve the pent-up agony of the 
last few hours. 

" I know all, dear,'' Mrs. Poingdestre 
whispered, as she wound her arms tightly 
around the slender form, and put back the 
hair from the pale forehead. "Tell me 
one thing. Was there no possible resource 
but that ?" 

Lady Deverell let her head fall lower on 
her friend's breast to hide the burning blush 
which, even in the midst of her grief, suffused 
her face. 

" None," she said. " His life hung upon 
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a thread ; they told me he might be dead 
in a week if I did not take him away. I 
had not a shilling in the world ; not one 
friend near." 

" Hush, I do not want to hear more. 
You must come with me. All may yet be 
well." 

Lady Deverell looked up suddenly. " Do 
you come from Mm f " she asked, with an 
anxiety painful to witness. 

" Not with his knowledge. My husband 
has induced him to stay the night I have 
told him what I think. It is possible he 
may judge you more leniently in the morn- 
ing. God grant he may. Now, come." 

The words acted like a charm. In a very 
few minutes Lady Deverell had washed away 
the outward traces of her grief, and thrown 
on some wraps. Then Mrs. Poingdestre ran 
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downstairs, bidding her wait above. Val 
was at the foot of the stairs. 

" Val, she is coming with me," said his 
wife. " She may not like to see even you 
at such a time as this. What had better 
be done ?" 

" I don't in the least mind the walk,— 
besides, I may pick up a stray hansom." 

** You are goodness itself, Val. You 
don't know how much I love you." 

She threw her arms round his neck, and 
gave him a kiss that might well make a 
man happy, coming from so true a womaa 
Then she said, " Go into that room, while 
we pass, and mind you take care of yourself^ 
dear. I shall sit up for you." 

" All right." 

He turned into the dining-room. Mrs^ 
Poingdestre ran upstairs again. Susan 
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was with her mistress, fastening an extra 
button of her cloak. 

" Susan, can you come ?" asked Mrs. 
Poingdestre. 

" Yes, if you give me two minutes to get 
my bonnet, and tell the housemaid." 

Within the time specified Susan was 
equipped. The three went down to the 
cab, entered it, and drove away. A fevered 
flush was on Lady DeverelFs cheek, for 
hope had again revived in her heart. She 
was terribly weak, however, and sat lean- 
ing her head on her friend's shoulder, with 
one hand clasped in hers. 

As the cab drove off, Val sallied forth 
from his hiding-place, very much to the 
alarm of the maid who was closing the 
door. He soon reassured her, however, 
and left the house. 
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As ill-luck would have it, there was not 

a cab to be seen, so he lit his cigar and 
walked briskly on in the bright moonlight, 
feeling that he and his wife had done a 

good night's work, and that things looked 
really hopeful. 

In about an hour he reached Piccadilly. 
As he approached the door of a corner 
club house, two men emerged and went on 
a few steps in advance of him. They were 
talking loudly, and both were a little un- 
steady in their gait. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! By George ! youVe 
not an idea what a fool he looked. I wish 
to heaven you'd been there, you'd never 
have forgotten it, by George !" 

Val stood still. There was no mistaking 
that voice. It was Bulfinch. He followed 
on closely. " Always was infernal proud — 
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knew him well, the beggar," responded 
the other in a voice more inarticulate than 
his friend's. 

" Ah ! he's pretty well taken down by 

this time — d n him. He won't snub 

me any more I'm thinking. Fancy my 
lady, too, selling her charms to a beg- 
garly artist. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I've half a mind 
to make her an offer myself A brilliant 

idea, by Jove ! Good Lord ! what's that ?" 
He was almost throttled by a strong hand 
which grasped him by the collar behind — 
thrust in between his neck and his neck-tie, 
and twisting the latter until he was nearly 
choking. Then he was shaken violently to 
and fro, as a rat is shaken by a terrier — 
then he heard a voice which he knew too 
well, close behind him. 

" You dirty hound ! You don't escape 
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me as you did your victim this morning* 
Think yourself lucky that I don't break 
every bone in your skin !" 

Then came another shake, which seemed 
to Bulfinch's alarmed and excited faculties 
to be interminable — then he felt a vigorous 
application of the foot of his foe, and he 
was violently propelled into the gutter, 
where he reeled and fell. 

His intoxicated friend, scared at this 
sudden onslaught, had rushed off into the 
shelter of a porch, from which he surveyed 
the encounter in fancied security, uncertain 
what to do, or what might be the fate that 
would befall himself. 

Bulfinch picked himself up. He was 
livid with rage. His coat was plastered 
with mud, his hat was crushed, his entire 
appearance was dilapidated. 
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" D n you, you shall pay for this," 

he almost screamed. "/ know you, Mr. 
Poingdestre ! You shall pay for this, I 
promise you !" 

" Say one word more, and I'll treat you 
to a second dose, you scoundrel T' Val 
replied. His blood was fairly up, and he 
made a step forward. 

Bulfinch retreated. " You coward," he 
called out to his companion. " What do 
mean by sneaking off like that Police, 
police !" he vociferated at the top of his 
voice. 

Val fairly laughed out. 
" Ay, call the police," he said, *' and as 
sure as you stand there Til give you in 
charge for being drunk and disordrtrly* 
You don't bear a particularly rcnpcjcbiblc 
appearance, and you may d<jp(jnd if they 
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lay hold of you at this time of night, you 
won't enjoy the luxury of a feather bed/' 

Bulfinch literally foamed with rage. He 
had sense enough left to see the force of 
Val's observation, and he stopped his shouts. 

" Curse you," he said, " you shan't 
escape me. You shall be had up to- 
morrow as sure as I'm alive. Ill make 
you smart for this." 

'* No you won't," responded Val with 
provoking coolness. " You won't like your 
swell club friends to know you've been 
kicked into the gutter, and your antece- 
dents won't bear too much scrutiny. Better 
not appear in a police court — ^you'll get 
there quite soon, enough in the natural 
course of things. But if you're bent on it, 
I've no objection to meet you there, and 
in that case au revoir /" 
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He passed on, leaving Bulfinch in a con- 
dition impossible to describe, swearing at 
Val, and pouring out the vials of his wrath 
upon his unfortunate companion, who now 
ventured to emerge from his temporary 
fortress. 

Val had relieved himself considerably 
by this encounter, and approached his own 
house with quite a light step, and full of 
hope for the morrow. 

His wife met him in the hall. " How 
is she now ?" he inquired. 

" Calmer. Poor darling ! I trust I have 
not raised her hopes too much. She 
wanted to sit up all night, but I made her 
have some tea, and insisted on her going 
to bed. She is in my room, so you must 
manage as best you can in your dressing- 
room.'* 
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" All right The couch there will do 
well enough for me. I mean to sleep well, 
for Fve relieved my mind greatly." 

His wife looked at him in surprise. " In 
what way ?" she inquired. 

" By thrashing that fellow Bulfinch." 

'•What do you mean.^ You've surely 
not seen him to-night ?" 

" By Jove, I have though, and given 
him a thundering good kicking. I shall be 
a happier man for the rest of my life." 

Val narrated the particulars, and even 
the staid Mrs. Poingdestre's face lighted up 
as she heard them. 

" It was a very shocking proceeding of 

yours, Val," she said, looking at him, 
nevertheless, with increased admiration. 

"Shocking, but remarkably gratifying. 
Don't you think so, dear ?" 
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" Possibly." 

" That's right Now then, about the 
morning. What had I better do ?" 

" Go to Sir Arthur the first thing. See 
if he is at all softened ; if he is, tell him 
his wife is here." 

" But if he is not ?" 

" Then I don't know what we can do. 
Keep him here at any rate, and trust to 
Providence. Heaven grant that some 
means may be found to effect a reconcilia- 
tion/' 

" Amen/' 

Mrs. Poingdestre returned to her room 
and lay down beside her friend, who, 
utterly worn out, had at length fallen into a 
deep sleep, and over her lovely face now 
and then a bright smile flitted. God's 
mercy had borne her away from her 
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sorrows for a time into the far land of 
dreams. 

Only for a time — ^When Val came down 
at nine in the morning, he inquired if any- 
thing had been heard of Sir Arthur, and 
the answer was '* No." When his wife 
came down, she advised him to go up him- 
self. He mounted the stairs, and rapped 
at his friend's door — there was no answer. 
He rapped again, and then walked in. The 
room was empty, the bed undisturbed, 
and on the table was a note addressed to 
himself These were the contents : — 

" I cannot run the risk of another scene 
like that of last night. It was too painful ; 
so I thought it better to leave without 
seeing you again. Ask your wife to think 
as well of me as she can, and for God's 
sake take care of her. Arthur Deverell.'^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PERILS OF THE SEA. 

I HE good ship Flying Ootid, 1500 
tons register, teak built, copper 
fastened, classed Ai at Lloyds, 
out from Liverpool twenty-nine days, and 
bound, with a general cargo and passengers, 
for Melbourne, lay becalmed in the tropics. 
She was in the region known to navi- 
gators as the Doldrums. It lies in the mid 
Atlantic, between the south-east and north- 
east trade winds. A sort of neutral sea 
between the great currents setting from the 
4—2 
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south into the Gulf of Mexico, and then 

northward again in the great Gulf Stream, 

like a mighty river in the midst of the 

mightier ocean. It is a region of baffling 

winds, sudden squalls, and prolonged calms, 

such as send down the spirits of navigators 

below zero, and have given rise to the 

familiar expression "in the doldrums." 

The ship lay with a cloud of canvas on her, 

ready to catch the faintest breath of wind 

which might chance to ruffle the oily 

surface of the sea. But from stun-sail 

boom to main royal there was not an inch 

of canvas stirred by a breeze. It hung 

listlessly against the masts as it had himg 

for ten days, without the slightest motion* 

The sun, right overhead, poured down its 

fiercest heat — ^an intense, white, burning, 

pitiless heat which, unrelieved by a breath 

of air, sent all the occupants of the ship to 
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the shelter of any boat, sail, or spar, which 
intercepted the fierce beams. The pitch 
oozed from the caulking in the seams of the 
deck, the anchors stowed on the forecastle 
scorched your hand if you touched them, 
the paint of the companion blistered and 
peeled off, and the timbers threatened to 
open their seams dangerously, if this sort of 
thing continued much longer. So the 
vessel lay through the long hours of those 
midsummer days. 

Innumerable tiny creatures came forth 
and sported on the film of seaweed which 
covered the surface of the water for leagues 
and leagues — ^weeds of a pale yellow green^ 
that spread as far as the eye could see, and 
changed the great ocean into a vast prairie. 
Ten days of calm wrought a change as 
marvellous as rain does on the burnt-up 
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prairies of the land, causing the surface 
to spring into a luxuriousness of vegetation 
whose vast extent seemed to cut off the 
ship from all intercourse with the world, 
more completely than the water itself. 

"Weary work," exclaimed Sir Arthur 
Deverell, with a long-drawn sigh, as he lay 
stretched out on the poop, gazing down 
between the ridge ropes and the deck, over 
the vast expanse of seaweed-laden water 
below. " Weary work to one with a light 
heart ; unendurable to one with a weight of 
care like mine. Would to heaven we were 
there ! and I could find relief in new scenes, 
new occupations, and new interests." 

They had experienced some roughish 
weather in the earlier part of the voyage. 
A gale of wind off the Western Islands had 
tested the sea-going powers of the ship. 
It was her first voyage, and her captain^ a 
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smart young sailor of eight and twenty, who 
was part owner as well, was more than 
pleased with her performance. 

He stood leaning out over the taffrail, 
sheltered from the fierce rays, as Deverell 
was also by the awning spread over the 
poop. Here grouped about, all more or 
less prostrate with the intense heat, were 
various passengers. . Australian merchants, 
returning from a visit of business or pleasure 
to the parent country— young men of birth 
and position, but with scanty means, going 
to try their fortunes in the new world; 
mothers taking back their children, who had 
been sent to England for education ; newly 
appointed officials, and the inevitable young 
lady going out to be married. There was 
little in common between them and De- 
verell. His grief shut him out from com. 
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munion with his kind. They saw that 
something lay heavy on his heart, and with 
the exception of the few words necessitated 
by duch dose intercourse they seldcnxl in- 
terfered with his solitary musings. 

These ten days had been terrible to him. 
They had given him time to think, and in 
his condition thought was unendurable. 
Even now in fancy he was back in die <^ 
days at Norton, recalling the unclouded 
happiness of those early days of love» 
wondering why he had ever been bom if he 
was to endure such miseiy, and thinking 
how gladly he would have declined the 
privilege, had Providence thought fit to 
consult him. 

'' Stand by to get the light canvas off the 
ship. Now, my lads^ look alive," rang out 
in a clear voice from die captain, as he 
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suddenly stood erect, and turned away from 
the taffrail. 

Deverell sprang to his feet. "Is there 
a chance of a breeze ?'' he asked eagerly, 
as he advanced towards the captain. 

" Something more than a chance. It 
will be on us before we've got her under 
snug canvas. Now swarm up there," he 
cried to the men who had sprung to the 
shrouds ; " a glass of grog to the first man 
on the top-gallant yard." 

He turned to Deverell. He was a 
reticent man himself, and had taken rather 
a fancy to the gloomy passenger who 
evinced so much interest in the ship and 
her performances ; who was on deck in the 
roughest weather, and was never in the least 
degree dismayed by storm and tempest. 

" I fancied that bank of cloud would 
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bring it," the captain continued ; " I've had 
my eye on it for the last two hours, only 

you couldn't quite make it out until the sun 
^ot lower. You never know where to look 
for it next in this infernal place. We ought 
to get into the south-east trades in forty- 
eight hours, if we could catch anything like 
a breeze, and we're likely to catch it and 
no mistake — look at that !" 

He pointed to a dark line of water far 
out on the horizon, overshadowed by a 
pile of grey threatening clouds, from which 
the cloud- wrack flew off in detached masses, 
and spread in scud over the copper sky. 

In ten minutes the ship was made snug 
under plain sail. The sudden commotion 
had brought most of the passengers on 
deck. Deverell stood on the poop, aft, 
watching eagerly for the wind which, 
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indicated by the approaching black line, 
came rapidly towards them. The air was 
perceptibly cooler, but there seemed to be 
a more intense stillness in it even than 
before, as if the very atmosphere listened 
iox the coming breeze, for which it had 
waited so long. Nearer and nearer it came 
— so close now that the ripple of the break- 
ing waves could be clearly seen, and that 
low hiss by which a sailor is made aware 
of the approaching breeze, even on the 
darkest nights, could be distincdy heard. 
It was within a quarter of a mile, and 
Deverell was calculating how long it would 
take to reach the ship, when it suddenly 
seemed to leap the intervening space, and 
his hair was lifted from his forehead. Then 
the canvas flew out with a loud thud ; the 
full force of a stiff squall caught the ship on 
her port beam. She quivered a moment 
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under the sudden shock, heeled slowly over^ 
and went away at the rate of ten knots, 
dashing the water in crystal spray from her 
shapely bows. 

The captain was rejoiced, and a sensation 
of relief was experienced by all on board. 
Presendy, with her sails trimmed on the 
starboard tack, the ship bore up more to 
the southward. As light as a young fawn 
over forest pastures, she careered on her 
way, while the sparkling waves leaped and 
laughed around her track, as if rejoicing 
to escape from the monotony of their long 
sleep. 

In another day or two they were well 

into the south-east trades, and held a fair 

course until they reached the parallel of 

agrees south. Here they began to 

:nce some of the stiffer gales of the 

outhera latitudes. For several days 
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the wind increased. The sea had risen to 
such an extent that the ship laboured 
lieavily, and at length, to their dismay, 
they found, on sounding the pumps, that 
there were five feet of water in the hold. 

The captain wore an anxious look. 
Still, however, he indulged in the hope 
of a cessation of the gale which had been 
blowing for so many days; nor was he 
disappointed. As night fell, the wind had 
30 moderated that it was found necessary 
to get more canvas on the ship, to prevent 
ber raUkg her masts out of her. This bad 
hardly been accomplished when one of the 
^trat^ phenomena of these southern seas 
occurred. The wind ceased suddenly, a 
perfect calm succeeded, and the ship lay 
belpl^sly tossing in the tremendous sea, 
with the cloud of canvas which she now 

carried flapping in the still air. 
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So the night closed upon hen The 
darkness had scarcely settled on the surface 
of the sea, when a sudden peal of thunder 
broke out from a bank of clouds right in 
advance of the ship. The lightning played 
in jagged streaks across the vapoury pinna- 
cles — ^sharp angry lightning, which seemed, 
like the flaming sword of Eden, to threaten^ 
death and destruction to all that ventured 
to come that way. A moment after, a shout 
from the look-out in the bow echoed above 
the swirl of the waves, and then a white 
line of foam was seen advancing almost in 
a line with the ship's course. Before an 
order could be issued, the tornado burst upon 
the devoted vessel, taking her right aback 
with a suddenness and violence not to be: 
described. There was a crash of shivered 
wood and parting strands, and the next 
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moment, foremast and mainmast came 
down on deck in a chaos of tangled cor- 
dage, rent sails, splintered spars, and 
stricken seamen, horrible to witness. 

Encumbered with the mass of falling^ 
rigging, half dragging in the fierce waters, 
the ship staggered on the crest of the next 
wave, and plunged into the trough of the 
sea as if she would go down bodily. At 
the same moment a mass of water, lifted^ 
as it were, from the surface of the sea by 
the resistless hurricane, broke clean over 
her, sweeping her from stem to stern, and 
rushing down the companion and into the 
saloon with a fury that carried all before it. 
Then came a shriek from the women and 
children, such as dwells in the ear for a 
lifetime. Some were half drowned where 
they lay, others were swept against the 
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bulk-heads, aad fell bruised and senseless 
to the deck. The two boats were borne 
bodily away from the skids by the resistless 
flood, and a wild swirl of water swept over 
to leeward, carrying with it a confused 
mass of hencoops, barrels, boxes, broken 
spars, and struggling men. 

With the speed of lightning, the captam 
seized an axe, and sprang into the maitt 
chains, shouting to the crew to ibllcmu 
A few strong strokes severed the stay$ ; 
the mass of dfbris was dragged overboarfitt 
and the vessel with her mizen mast alpeu^ 
3t&nding, plunged on in the midst of the 
**hell of waters." Before many minutes 
there was another crash, and the third 
mast snapped short off. When this like the 
others had been cut adrift, the ship swung 
sharp round, broadside to the gale, with the 
seas making a clean breach over her deck. 
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There was no more to be done. The 
captain and officers of the ship with the 
one or two passengers who had the hardi- 
hood to look the danger in the face, were 
congregated on the quarter deck, gaining 
what shelter they could from the weather 
bulwark, and clinging to any chance object 
that afforded them a hold. On the scene 
within the cabin, it is useless to dwell 
There could be no sadder sight in this world 
than the terror-stricken group which wa? 
therein assembled. The child clinging tc 
the mother, the wife to the husband, the 
sister to the brother. With the mad howl 
of the tempest without — death staring them 
in the face, and the thought of eternal 
partings worse than death itself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE RAFT. 

gOW long can she keep afloat ?" 
asked Sir Arthur of the captain, 
with difliculty making himself 
heard above the fury of the storm. 

" Not half an hour if this holds. There 
is nothing more to be done — we must meet 
our fate like men. God help the poor 
women and children !" 

" Amen," echoed the chief officer, who 
up to this time had been making almost 
superhuman exertions to better their con- 
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dition. "WeVe still the launch left. If 
the gale breaks, we might hope to save 
some of them/' 

" Little chance of that," said the captain, 
in reply. "The ship hardly lifts to the 
sea now." 

At the end of another half-hour, however, 
the aspect of things had again changed. 
There was another lull in the storm, and as 
the hurricane which had dismasted the 
ship had come from a direction opposite 
to the gale of the previous day, the tre- 
mendous sea had been to a great extent 
beaten down, and the waves no longer 
•continued to sweep the deck of the dis* 
masted ship. 

A ray of hope again returned to the 
captain's breast, as he became conscious of 
this change ; and without a moment's delay 
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the pumps were manned, and both passen- 
gers and crew went to work with an energy 
which showed only too well that it was a 
labour on which their lives depended. 

The next morning broke upon them cold 
and grey. They had worked all tlirough 
the night, without cessation, and eagerly 
the ca ptain watched to see if their labours 
were productive of any result It was all 
in vain. The water still gained upon the 
ship, which continued to plunge heavily 
into the seas, as if each plunge would be 
lier last 

" There is nothing for it, but the launch 
for the passengers," he said, " but it will 
scarcely take them — the rest must look to 
themselves/' 

It was found, on examination, that the 
tatinch had been seriously damaged during 
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the gale, and a considerable time was ex- 
pended in effecting such repairs as were 
necessary. Meanwhile, all the available 
hands turned to, and collected materials for 
a raft — ^their only hope in the absence of 
another boat. Next, some kegs of water, 
biscuits, and other provisions, were stowed 
in the launch, and then came the painful 
task of placing the women and children in 
her, and providing as many comforts for 
them as the circumstances would admit. 

The terrors and privations of the last 
forty-eight hours had so broken them down 
that they seemed powerless to help them- 
selves, or to exert any will of their own. 
With sad, hopeless faces, they obeyed the 
instructions given them by the ship's offi- 
cers. Some would have still dung to the 
vessel, for there at least was the appe arance 
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of safety, but they were told the boat was 
their only chance of life, so they took their 
places in silence. Four of the crew, picked 
men, were told off to take charge of the 
boat and its occupants, with the chief offi- 
cer, Mr. Sutton, at the helm. 

" There's no time to be lost," said the 
captain, casting an anxious eye at the 
heavily rolling ship, "the sooner you're 
away the better. Wait with the boat at a 
short distance from the ship, so that we 
may keep company when the raft is afloat 
If we should get separated, I know you 
will do the best you can, Sutton." 

The few remaining preparations were 
then completed, and the boat was shoved 
off. As she left the ship's side, a gleam of 
sunshine darted out from between the 
eastern clouds, and lit up the long undula- 
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tions of the sea with lines of living gold* 
It seemed like an omen of hope sent to 
gladden the hearts of all. 

Their only chance now was falling in 
with a passing vessel. The land was too 
far off for them to attempt to reach it, even 
in the calmest weather. If, by a remote 
chance, they happened to survive the perils 
and exposure they must needs undergo, 
the small stock of provisions which they 
were able to carry would not last out half 
the distance. A ship, therefore, was their 
only hope, and if the weather continued 
calm, there was a bare possibility that they 
might see one. Unhappily, it was a region 
of storms, and the sailors well knew that 
they could not count on fine weather for 
more than a few days at a time ; but they 
mercifully kept this knowledge hidden from 
the helpless creatures under their charge. 
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■ In order to keep the ship afloat until the 
raft was ready, the men had all returned to 
the pumps. They did not need the captain's 
word to tell them what to do. Stripped 
to the waist, they worked in relays, as only 
men in such desperate straits can work. 

Captain Douglas turned from where he 
had been standing against the gangway, 
watching the departing boat, and advanced 
towards the poop. As he did so, Deverell 
emerged from the saloon. 

" Good God ! Sir Arthur, why are you 
here ?" exclaimed the captain, aghast " I 
thought you were in the boat." 

Deverell smiled. 

" No, no, Douglas," he answered ; " I 
was not going to diminish the small chance 
those poor creatures have, by encumbering 
them with my presence. I take my chance 
with you." 
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The captain wrung Deverell's hand 
silendy. It was a noble act of self-denial, 
which he could well appreciate, and at such 
a moment he felt it deeply. 

" Come with me," he said. " Let us see 
what chance there is left for us." 

They went below, and found the carpen- 
ter taking the depth of water in the hold. 
" How is it now ?'' asked the captain. 
*' Gaining fast," was the calm reply. 
" Then there is but one chance for us — 
the raft ! I wish to heaven Sir Arthur you 
had gone in the boat — though many a man 
has been saved from a raft before this. 
Thank God ! the sky is brightening, and 
there seems a hope of fine weather." 

The preparations were soon complete. 
The raft, formed of stout spars and ship's 
planking, well lashed and bolted together, 
was got overboard without difficulty. Then 
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an ample supply of water and provisions 
was lowered, and lashed fast in the centre. 
A bundle of blankets, tarpaulins, canvas, 
an odd spar or two, and some spare line 
were put on board, together with a compass, 
quadrant, and a few other articles likely 
to be of use if the fine weather continued. 
Then Sir Arthur and the officers and crew 
went over the stern, where the raft was 
made fast, and lastly the captain let himself 
down by the line which hung from the 
taffrail. The raft was then cut adrift, and 
they shoved off. 

To their great joy a steady breeze 
had sprung up from the north and east 
Without a moment's delay a spar was 
rigged up, and a small sail hoisted, which 
sent them through the water at a fair 
s peed ; and, by the help of a large oar, they 
m anaged to maintain their course, in com- 
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pany with the boat, which preceded them 
by about a cable's length* All that after- 
noon and through the night the breeze 
held. The raft was large, and the car- 
penter had rigged up some planking fore 
and aft, which to some extent kept off the 
wash of the sea ; so that, huddled together 
under tarpaulins and well wrapped up, they 
passed the night in comparative comfort. 
The morning broke clear and warm, the 
breeze still held, and so through three 
nights and days it continued to waft them 
steadily onward ; a blessed breeze, which 
seemed sent by Providence to sustain their 
hopes in this terrible emergency. The 
warm nights^ the smooth sea, and the fair 
wind, could not fail to raise their hopes of 
eventual succour, and even to some extent 
to reconcile them to their position — ^so 
much more endurable than they could have 
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ever anticipated. They were ten in 
number, but their supply of water and pro- 
visions was sufficient to last many da3rs, so 
they had not much fear on that head. Of 
tobacco, too, there was a plentiful supply, 
and as the long days wore away, many a 
yarn was spun over a quiet pipe, and even 
an occasional laugh at some unwonted 
mishap, would break the silence of those 
southern seas. 

Not the least wonderful of the many 
psychological wonders of man's nature is 
this marvellous adaptability to circum- 
stances. Who could for a moment imagine 
that this poor handful of castaway men, 
floating on a few planks in mid-ocean, un- 
certain whether the next hour might not 
wake a tempest which would sweep them 
into eternity, could indulge in even a 
passing thought of mirth ? And yet the 
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comparative immunity from the dangers of 
the previous storms, the continued calm 
weather, and the reviving hope, each day,, 
that some passing vessel would rescue 
them from future perils, made them quite 
light of heart, and to some extent oblivious 
of what they might yet have to encounter. 
The fact, too, of their position being so* 
much better than they anticipated went far 
to sustain them. How often is this the 
case in all affairs of life 1 How we fume 
and fret in anticipation of some impending 
evil, and when it comes, how more than 
endurable we find it Truly, sorrows, like 
joys, are more in anticipation than in 
reality. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NATHANIEL J. HIGGINBOTTOM. 

DT last a change came — a fatal one 
for the castaways on the raft 
The breeze increased to half a 
The sea, obedient to its tyrant, 
again ran high. The boat, whose occu- 
pants were too intent on their own preser- 
vation to be able to help the raft, was lost 
sight of. The rain came down in pitiless 
torrents, so that with the wash of the waves 
over the unprotected raft, and the deluge 
from above, the little knot of men were 
drenched from morning to night The force 
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of the waves was such that it was as much 
as they could do to maintain their hold, and 
the attempt even to get food was attended 
with so much danger that it was at last 
relinquished. 

The water casks, and barrels containing 
the stores had been lashed fast, or they would 
long since have been swept away. As it 
was, they were useless to the wretched men, 
who, with not a dry thread upon them, cold 
and half famished, drifted on day after day 
— ^tempted almost to relinquish their hold, 
and let the hungry sea end their unen- 
durable sufferings. 

At last came the climax. The constant 
tossing of the raft had loosened the bolts 
and lashings of the spars, and they sud* 
denly separated amidships. Water, food 
all the carefully hoarded stores, were swept 
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away, together with half the men, and the 
wretched group that remained, scarcdy re* 
taioed sufficient consciousness to note what 
had occurred. A raging thirst had now 
superseded all other sensations. A mad- 
dening burning thirst, before which sense 
and reason fled^ until at last they could no 
longer resist the craving ta cool their 
tongues with the treacherous waters which 
encircled them on every side. Then fol- 
lowed the inevitable result — ^shrieks and 
SQoans <^ absolute madness rang far out 
over the now silent sea. Some threw 
themselves into the waves — unable to 
^endure their intolerable sufferings ; and 
so another night came down, and life itself 
seemed gone from the only two who now 
lay motionless upon the shattered rei 
of the raft 
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Nathaniel J. Higginbottom, of the 
American Clipper Ship CatawampuSy 
was a happy man. He was the captain 

of the fastest full-rigged ship that ever 
sailed out of Baltimore harbour. 

He had a wager of five hundred 
dollars that he would bring his ship to 
Shanghai three days sooner than Capt 
Zechariah P. Sloman, of the Racoon, which 
had left the harbour an hour before the 
Catawampus; and the latter had slipped 
across the line, and into the south-east 
trades, at a speed which must have left all 
competitors far astern. Therefore Natha- 
niel J. Higginbottom was a happy man^ 
and he looked it ; furthermore, he was a 
proud man, and he looked that too. 

And in truth there was something to be 
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proud of in the ship of which he was, for 
the time, the sole lord and master. As the 
first beams of the morning sun, striking 
with level rays across the fresh blue sea, 
caught the cloud of canvas which bore her 
swiftly along, the world could hardly show 
a fairer sight. From courses to royals her 

canvas glowed with the tint of the rose. 
The leaping waves flew off in two graceful 
curves of foam from her prow, and left a 
long silvery pathway on the surface of the 
sea far behind. Close-hauled, and standing 
within six points of the wind, she headed 
eats-south-east, and was going through 
the water at the rate of ten knots. 

" Chaw me up to pumpkin squash, and 
whittle my legs to walking sticks if this 
ain't fine !" exclaimed the captain, as he let 
his eye dwell for a moment on the sails as 
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flat as boards, and saw by the lifting of the 
leeches how close to the wind she steered, 
"jl guess this here child will show Zechariah 
P. Sloman a clear course to Shanghai, as 
slick as grease on a nigger's back ; instead 
of knocking about on the line like a blue- 
tailed fly in a sugar-store — ^as I guess 
Zechariah's nowa doing — the'tamal critter's 
showing him her heels, like a Britisher at 
Bunker's Hill. Yts^sirT 

The last words were addressed to the 
mate who stood by the captain's side, 
rejoicing like the latter in their rapid pro- 
cess, but with a less demonstrative man- 
ner. He was a thorough sailor. He had 
not achieved the brilliant renown of his 
captain, who had accomplished some of 
the most rapid voyages on record, 
but he was a safe man in a ship, and 
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one upon whom the captain thoroughly 
relied. 

•* The wind's freshening," he replied. 
" It's coming on to blow hard. She'd be 
snugger under less canvas." 

" Chop me up to pemmican, and throw 
my bones to grisly bars if I take a rag off 
her ; no, not if it blows Jonah out of the 
whale's belly, or the tail off a darned brass 
monkey. Stand it she kin, and stand it she 
must, or bust up like a Mississippi biler, 
with the skipper settin' on the safety- 
valve. Some." 

And stand it she did for the greater part 
of that day, until even the captain was 
astonished at the speed with which she 
went through the water. The waves 
churned their white lips in anger as she 
jploughed them rapidly aside and sped on- 
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ward as if in defiance of any forces they 

could bring against her. The officers and 

crew, proud of their vessel, regarded her 

performance with elated bosoms, and 

seemed almost ready to applaud them as 

they would those of a sentient beings 
A group of the younger ship's officers 

were congregated in the half deck late in 
the afternoon, making merry over their 
cigars and grog. The swift dash and swirl 
of the waves along the vessel's side, the 
sudden smack of a sea upon her weather- 
bow, the rattling shower of spray that sped 
like hail across her deck, were so much 
merry music in their ears, and jest suc- 
<:eeded jest, until the cabin rang with peals 
of uncontrollable laughter. At last there 
were calls for a song. 

" Come, Fisher, do you feel like singing," 
was the cry. 
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" Guess I do. WhafU you have, boys — 
a rattling sea-song or a love ditty ?" 

" A sea-song! a sea -song!" was the cry. 

" Then I guess I know the one that will 
fix you. Do you know the Rover's song ?" 

"No. Go ahead slick, Fisher, or we 
shall sight Shanghai before you've begun." 

Fisher threw himself back on his locker, 
and gave out the song in a rich baritone 
voice. 

"THE ROVER'S SONG. 

" Day after day we held our way, 

A hardy crew that faltered never. 
The fierce sea, beating into spray. 

Sang to the whistling winds for ever. 

" The sea-bird hung above the brine, 
Or dipped and wheeled and circled over 

The bending mast, the straining line. 
As onward flew our fleet Sea-Rover. 

" We sighted her at set of sun — 

A goodly ship with bullion freighted. 

Her skipper laughed : ' A gallant run/ 
He cried, with thoughts of home elated. 
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" Eight bells had struck — our swords were true, 
Our hearts deep set on death and plunder ; 

A shot from out our port-bow flew, 
And cut her mizen-shroud asunder. 

" A crash — her mast went by the board — 
At once we drew beneath her quarter, 

And up the side, a fearless horde, 
We swarmed, 'mid fire and sword and slaughter. 

" A blood-red deck, a pallid moon, 
A sheen of swords — ^revolvers flashing— 

And, through that sultry night of June, 
A sound of spars and timbers crashing. 

" Uprose the sun — still onward sped. 
O'er the blue sea, our gallant clipper. 

The other, deep in ocean's bed. 
Lay with her white-faced crew and skipper. 

" Our captain laughed, our captain quaffed — 
* Ho, ho !' he cried, * that counts for seven. 

Drink, messmates, drink a deeper draught : 
We've sent a hundred souls to heaven !' " 

A sudden crash overhead, which seemed 
the realization of the song, cut short the 
applause which had burst forth as the singer 
concluded. All started to their feet. 
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" All hands on deck ! Tumble up there 
—quick !" shouted a voice above. 

In an instant the cabin was vacated, and 
every one sought the deck, to know the 
cause of the sudden commotion. 

The alternative of the captain — " Stand 
it she must, or bust" — seemed partly rea- 
lized. The strain upon the upper spars 
with the increasing wind, was more than 
they could bear; and the fore-top-gallant- 
mast had snapped short off, bringing down 
the sails and rigging in a confused mass 
about the ship's side. 

"Just what I was afraid of," said the 
cautious mate. 

"Rot!" shouted the captain, in reply. 
" Now, my lads, swarm up, and clear away 
that etarnal lumber, before a one-eyed 'pos- 
sum can wink !'* 
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The order was obeyed in a twinkling, 
and the men hurried into the tops. Sud- 
denly a voice from the fore-mast head was 
heard calling — 

" On deck there T' 

" What is it ?" answered the mate, making 
himself heard as well as he could above the 
sound of the flapping sails. 

" Something floating about a mile away, 
on the port bow. We can't quite make 
out what." 

The captain and mate sprang on to the 
round house. The former levelled his 
glass, and looked in the direction indicated 
by the man in the top. At first he could 
make out nothing, but presently, rising on 
the crest of a wave, he saw what appeared 
to be two men, floating on some spars. He 
was a good-natured man at heart, but hit 
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soul was in his ship, and anything that 
delayed her course was an aggravation and 
an offence to him. The mishap to the 
upper spar had annoyed him ; and a second 
cause of detention, even coming in this 
shape, he considered a personal insult. 

" Tan my hide into Mogadore kip !" he 
cried, " if there ain't another tarnation delay 
for the Catawampus. How many more 
darned catastrophies are we to have ? 
Don't stand staring there, like a blue- 
nosed monkey in a bird-cage! Haul 
up the fore-courses, starboard your helm^ 
and let's get alongside the critturs if 
we can." 

The order was obeyed; the ship stood 
aw ay in the direction of the floating object 
Wh en she was within a cable's length, the 
captain's voice was again heard — 
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" Haul in the port braces, and back the 
main-yard ; starboard, steady so I" he 
cried. 

With a majestic sweep the ship came up 
into the wind. The main-topsail lay flat 
against the mast, while the rest of the 
canvas fluttered like the wings of a sea 
bird settling to rest after a long flight 
As lightly as her feathered prototype, the 
ship lay breasting the waves, which now 
came rolling on in a direct line with her 
bows. 

In a few minutes, a boat was hooked on 
to the davits, and swung overboard. Four 
stout hands, a coxswain, and a man at the 
bow, got into her, and were quickly lowered. 
It was ticklish work, for the sea ran high ; 
but they cast off just as the bpat lifted on a 
wave, and got away all clear. Then they 
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pulled stoutly in the direction of the floating 
object, the mate giving them the required 
•course from the bow. 

After they had rowed for about five 
minutes, they came close upon the object 
of which they were in search. They 
found it to be part of a raft, witii 
two men lashed thereon. Whether or 
not there was life in the men, they could 
not make out They were shrunk to mere 
iikeletons ; their faces were gaunt and colour* 
less ; their bones seemed protruding through 
their skin; and the sea was, at intervals, 
making a clean breach over them. 

The men in the boat — stout hearty fel* 
lows, with bronzed cheeks, and muscled 
like a four-strand cable — looked on in 
liorror. 

"The critturs are pretty considerably 
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chawed up, I guess," said the coxswain, 
" What's to be done ?" 

"Gone 'coons, I calculate, we kin da 
nothing for them." 

" It's as well to see whether the critturs 
are alive or dead," said another. 

How to set about it was the difficulty. 
The sea was too high to lay alongside 
the raft, but American pluck, however, was 
not to be defeated. The men watched 
their opportunity, and in one of those 
comparative lulls which come in the 
roughest seas, ranged quickly up to within 
a few feet of the raft. At the self-same 
moment the man in the bows of the boat 
sprang lightly on to the raft, with 
the end of a spare line in his hand, then 
the boat sheered off again to a safe d 
tance. 
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The seaman bent down over the nearest 
man. As he did so, he saw the open eyes 
were fixed upon him, and there was a slight 
movement of the hand. It was the gallant 
Douglas, who, with Sir Arthur, alone re- 
mained on the raft The sailor sent a 
shout to his messmates in the boats. 

" One on 'em alive anyway," he cried ; 
^* stand by to haul him aboard, while I pass 
the line round him." 

He passed the rope under Douglas's 
arms with a running bow-line, then cut the 
lashings, and dropped him gently into the 
sea. At the same moment the other men 
hauled rapidly in, and in five seconds 
Douglas was lying safely at the bottom of 
the boat The man on the raft now ap- 
proached Sir Arthur, who lay white and 
motionless. 
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" Dead as a riddled 'coon, I guess," the 
man exclaimed ; '' howsomdever we'll sarve 
him the same. Heave back the line," he 
shouted, " tain't much use, but we kin com- 
plete the job now weVe here." 

The line was coiled and sent flying back 
to the raft. The same process was re- 
peated, and Sir Arthur lay beside Douglas 
in the bottom of the boat. 

Then the boat came up again as near as 
it could venture. It was too far, however, 
for a spring, but after one or two attempts 
it ranged close alongside for an instant, 
and the man on the raft tumbled in. Then 
the men pulled for the ship, which was 
now half a mile away. 

While they had been absent, the broken 
spar had been partly cleared and the ship 
was dodging easily up to the wind, with 
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her topsail still backed, waiting for them 

to come up. They ranged up under 

the lee gangway, where the captain was 

standing. 

Real anger flashed from Nathaniel J. 

Higginbottom's eyes when he saw the state 
of the case. 

" You infernal villains ! you don't mean 
to tell me youVe wasted all this time in 
picking up two dead men ? Rot me if I 
don't wish Td left you to keep 'em com- 
pany. If I hadn't been such a darned soft- 
Hvered cuss, I should too." 

" One on 'em alive any way, captain," 
replied the coxswain. 

At this the skipper appeared somewhat 
mollified. A dozen stout hands were ready 
to hoist the sufferers on board, and in five 
minutes they were snugly stowed in warm 
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dry berths, and so tended by kindly hands, 
(with the captain foremost in those Christian 
offices,) that in less than an hour after their 
rescue, it was reported that there was life 
and vigour in both of them, and strong 
hopes of their ultimate recovery. 

When the sun went down that night, the 
CaiawampuSj under snug canvas, was going 
away eastward with a speed which satisfied 
even the heart of Nathaniel J. Higgin- 
bottom. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A GLIMPSE OF HOME. 

HE very image of his father," 
said the nurse. 

" That's more than he de- 
serves then," responded Susan, implying 
thereby that the unconscious infant referred 
to had intentionally bestowed a distinct 
favour on its progenitor by allowing itself 
to be cast in the same mould. " A wicked 
good-for-nothing man," she continued, 
" leaving a wife that he could no more be 
compared to, than sugar-candy to a rhubarb 
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pill. I wonder where he is now. Murdered 
by bushrangers by this time, perhaps ; and 
if it wasn't for missus, I should say serve 
him right too. Never to send a line home 
to let us know whether he's alive or dead ! 
Ugh ! I've no patience with him 1 Have 
I, my pretty ? Bless your little innocent 
duck of a face. I wish you was more like 
your dear mother, I do." 

If the remarkably pink representative of 
the house of Deverell, who lay staring at 
the ceiling with wide unconscious eyes, 
could have comprehended the scene around, 
he must have thought his lines had been 
cast in very pleasant places. But those 
eyes had made acquaintance with the day- 
light only three weeks before, and were 
now just beginning to receive a dim im- 
pression of outward objects. He lay in a 

7—2 
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bassinette, profusely decorated with lace and 
satin bows, indications of a mother's loving 
care, which, in the human, lines the fledge^ 
ling's nest with down and fine linen, and in 
the bird, with moss and wool. In forty- 
years' time, perhaps, or something more, 
when the human fledgling looks upon 
the dear face for the last time, and closes 
for ever the eyes that first welcomed his 
own to light, he learns to appreciate what 
that love has really been, and weeps un-^ 
availing ears beside an irrevocable grave. 

The sunlight was coming in through the 
open window, and round the window outside^ 
roses, full bosomed and fragrant, were 
pressing against the framework in a crowd, 
as if eager to gaze upon the rounded bud 
within, who wore their own tint, and bade 
fair to rival them in the soft crimson of his 
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lips and cheeks. Looking in a straight line 
from the bassinette, there was nothing but 
pure blue sky as a background to the 
flowers, and that blue vault was resonant 
with the songs of birds, which seemed to 
flood it like the sunlight, and the fragrance 
from the sunlit flowers. From a higher 
point of view, however, the eye wandered 
over a wealth of undulating lawn and 
flowers, to some velvety meads running 
up to grey rocks which skirted the sea, 
and between these rocks, glimpses of a 
sapphire bay with a fringe of amber seaweed 
might be seen stretching away for miles to 
a headland and a far-off lighthouse, which 
looked down upon the Channel track, and 
turned a dazzling eye upon the passing 
ships, through the dim watches of the 
night 
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The scene was exquisite, and the house 
which looked upon it was wonderfully in 
harmony with the spot. It had a low,, 
thick roof of thatch, studded with hidden 
nests of robin, wren, and sparrow, from 
which, hov/ever, the young ones had long 
since departed ; for it was now September^ 
and the rich Virginia creeper, twining about 
the rustic verandah which surrounded the 

house on three sides, was beginning to put 

« 

on its gaudy autumn robe of scarlet slashed 

» 

with gold. The windows opened on ta 
the verandah, and were so festooned with 
creepers that the existence of a framework 
was a matter of faith, and the chintz curtains 
were sadly at a discount. 

To this pretty cottage on the Devonshire 
coast Lady Deverell had come, when the 
event but half-suspected at the time of her 
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husband's departure was no longer a 
matter of doubt. It was a spot well known 
to her in her younger days, not far, indeed, 
from her native place, and full of associa- 
tions with her early years of happiness and 
love. The recollections awakened by a 
return to this neighbourhood were, in her 
present condition, terribly painful; but 
there was at the same time a negative hap- 
piness in revisiting scenes so inexpressibly 
dear to her, for she still hoped, in spite of 
her present sorrow, that, in some far-off 
future, she might yet regain the happiness 
she had lost. 

Another motive also had brought her 
hither : the thought that she would soon be- 
come a mother. Her husband, she remem- 
bered, had often said, that should a child 
at any time be born to him, it was his earnest 
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wish that it should draw its first breath 
in that well-beloved county where his an- 
cestors, for years and years^ had lived and 
died. She could not forget this, and hear- 
ing that the cottage was to let, had taken 
it for a term which would carry her over 
the birth of her child. 

When that event happened, her friend 
Mrs. Poingdestre had hastened from town, 
and had been like a ministering angel to 
her through her sadness and solitude. 
The little bright-eyed boy, "so dread- 
fully like its father," as Susan considered, 
had come as an inestimable treasure to 
her; but it set up at the same time an 
mcreased yearning in the mother's heart 
for the return of that father, and filled her 
heart with almost unendurable sorrow. 
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There are few sorrows in life, however 
deep, which do not bring with them some 
unforeseen source of consolation. The 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb — the 
-dock-leaf grows by the nettle — the birth- 
wort in the haunt of the cobra. But for 
lier unparalleled trial. Lady Deverell could 
never have known the value of a friend like 
Mrs. Poingdestre. She came to her in her 
^reat sorrow, with a depth of sympathy, 
and an abnegation of self, quite remarkable 
in one usually so reserved. Blanche Boyd 
was too much engrossed with her husband's 
pursuits, which kept him continually en- 
gaged, to be able to give much time to 
her sorely stricken friend, however much 
she may have desired it ; but Mrs. Poing- 
destre and Val were free to devote them- 
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selves to her unremittingly, and it was their 
greatest pleasure to do so. 

The affair at the club had, of course, flown 
all over London within a few hours. Irre- 
proachable women, who had never known a 
sorrow or a temptation — women as chaste 
as ice, and as cold, to whom virtue came as 
an inheritance, and fitted them as easily as a 
velvet robe — shrugged theirwhite shoulders 
when they heard it, and exclaimed, " How 
dreadful !" and, almost unconsciously ta 
themselves, derived a pleasure from the 
thought of their own undeviating rectitude, 
while others could fall so low. Male friends 
of the Deverells said, *' Good God ! why 
didn't she come to us, before she did such 
a dreadful thing ? Been only too glad to- 
help her." They forgot that it is only after 
the desperate deed has been done — the 
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suicide, the murder, or what not — that 
people are aroused to the full consciousness 
of the extremity, and that if they are told 
beforehand that such a catastrophe is 
imminent, they think it an idle threat^ 
and button up their pockets. 

Thank God, the world has a few Sama- 
ritans more far sighted ! 

Mrs. Poingdestre had taken the deserted 
wife away from the house where the terrible 
parting scene had been enacted, and had 
carried her off to their place in the country. 
Deverell had written once to his old friend,, 
merely to announce his departure for Aus- 
tralia the following day, but without even 
naming the ship in which he was to saiL 
Val was not to be beaten. He started at 
once for Liverpool, and without much diffi- 
culty discovered all he wanted to know. 
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It would be some satisfaction, at least, to 
watch for tidings of the vessel, and to hear 
of her safe arrival. 

The weeks and months passed on, how- 
ever, and they heard no more. It was 
time that tidings came of her arrival in 
Australia, but still they were kept in sus- 
pense. They strove in every way to com- 
fort the wife, and made her believe, long 
after the time had passed, that [the mail 
was not yet due, and that in a short time 
longer she would be sure to hear. Then 
came the event which compelled her re- 
moval to Devonshire, whither Mrs. Poing- 
•destre accompanied her. Val had remained 
in town, still anxiously waiting for tidings. 
He had felt that he would only be in the 
way at the cottage, and he had business to 
attend to ; but he was now daily expected. 
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Lady Deverell was sitting, propped up by 
pillows, under the pretty verandah/with her 
constant friend by her side. The low hum 
of bees was all around, and a murmur came 
up between the rocks from the sea, as it 
circled in ceaseless wavelets over the white 
pebbles on the beach below. If calm wea- 
ther and a lovely scene could ever soothe 
the restless heart, they would have done so 
now ; but grief defies nature, and turns the 
brightest day to darkest night — the flower- 
ing fields to Hades — the sunshine to a 
mockery and a snare. 

She was all weakness now. When her 
husband attacked her, she had defended 
herself bravely, and, in her conscious recti- 
tude, had defied his insinuations. But he 
was with her then, and she could not realize 
what her thoughts would be when lie had 
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departed for ever. She felt now, that she 
could grovel at his feet to bring him back. 
Her love was infinite. Life was not life to 
her without him, but a living death, and she 
could not shake off the ever-present gloom 
that oppressed her. 

Suddenly, in the midst of their conversa- 
tion the sound of wheels was heard in the 
drive, round the angle of the house. 

•' Dearest Val, I verily believe !" cried 
Mrs. Poingdestre, running round the ve- 
randah. 

Two minutes after she returned with her 
husband. 

Lady Deverell put up a poor little 
withered hand, and a smile of real happi- 
ness lit up her face, as she welcomed the 
friend who had stood by her so nobly 
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in her sorrow. Val thought he had never 
seen her look more beautiful. 

" And how is the matchless infant ?" he 
asked, after a few words of greeting had 
been exchanged. 

" Perfectly well, and the picture of 
health," Lady Deverell answered " I have 
promised Susan she shall be the first 
to exhibit his charms to you, though I fear 
nurse will be terribly jealous. It is robbing 
her of her prerogatives. By the way,** she 
added, '' I have a request to make, which 
I hope you will not refuse* Dear little 
baby is to be christened next week^ and I 
want you to be his godfather*'' 

" Nothing I should like better^'' said Val, 
" rU take him under my sp^xial protection, 
and train him up in the way he should go 
— rthat is, straight ** 
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" I can't tell you how happy you make 
me," replied Lady Deverell : and with that, 
her eyes filled with tears, though she strove 
hard to hide them, 

Val broke into some pleasant banter, but 
in spite of his light tone, there was some- 
thing in his voice which made his wife look 
at him anxiously. She had not noticed it 
before, in the joy of meeting, but his face 
was quite worn and dejected, and with a 
wife's intuition, she felt that some calamity 
had happened. 

" Let us go and see baby at once," she 
said. '' It will be getting dark soon. You 
won't mind our leaving you for a few 
minutes, dear," she said. 

" Oh, no !" 

Husband and wife passed into the 
drawing-room. When they were out of 
hearing, Mrs. Poingdestre stopped. 
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" What IS it, Val/' she asked, laying her 
hand on her husband's arm. 

"Something too dreadful. I'm almost 
afraid to tell you. It will kill hery 

•' Surely he is not dead ?" 

" Yes." 

" God help her," cried Mrs. Poingdestre, 
sinking on to a seat 

She burst into tears. A thing that her 
husband had never seen her do before. 
He put his strong arm about her, and 
led her to a room further away. She 
looked up at him for more information. 
He drew a letter from his pocket. It 
was from the ship-brokers, who had 
chartered the Flying Cloudy and ran as 
follows : — 

"In answer to your inquiries, we regret 
to inform you that we have this day 

VOL. III. 8 
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received, information which confirms the 
fears we have long entertained with regard 
to the Flying Cloud. A letter from Mr. 
Sutton, the chief officer, dated from New^ 
Zealand, informs us that the ship was 
caught in a severe gale in latitude 40° 
south, and had to be abandoned in 
a sinking condition. Mr. Sutton and 
fourteen others, chiefly passengers, con- 
trived to get away in a boat, and were,, 
after much suffering, picked up by a vessel 
bound for New Zealand. The captain and 
crew had saved themselves upon a raft, with 
which the boat kept company for some 
days, but rough weather coming on, they 
could no longer keep together, and when 
the raft was last seen, it was breaking up. 
We regret to add that Sir Arthur Deverell 
was not in the boat, but when last seen 
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was on a mere fragment of the raft, so that 
there is no possibility of his having been 
saved. The captain also perished with 
him/' 

Mrs. Poingdestre sat motionless as she 
finished reading this. She was so white^ 
that her husband was seriously alarmed. 
He sat down beside her. 

" It would have been a mercy if God 
had taken her," she said at length. 

"I have thought so ever since. You 
may imagine what a journey I have 
had, with this horrible thing on my 
mind." 

" We must not tell her now. As you 
say, it would kill her." 

" I have quite resolved not to do 
so. When she is stronger and has 
learned to rely on the blessing that has 

8—2 
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been sent her in her child, she will be able 
to bear it better. Meanwhile, for heaven's 
sake, see that no newspapers enter the 
house, or we shall be morally guilty of 
murder." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REEF. 

J.HE evil iate which followed Deve- 
rcU, ever ance his departure from 
home, still dc^;ged lus footsteps 
with relentless pertinacity. Poor Hif^n- 
bottom was never destined to podcet his 
five hundred dollars. His voyage was but 
another exemplification of the old proverb 
" The more haste, the less speed," Th 
Caiawampus, it is true, had slipped througi 
the Straits of Sunda, and into the Chin 
Seas, in an incredibly short space of tim 
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but here a catastrophe occurred which well- 
nigh bereft Higginbottom of his senses, and 
left him a sadder man for the remainder of 
his life, Deverell and Captain Douglas 
had in vain entreated him to deviate from 
his course, for the purpose of landing them 
at some port whence they would have a 
chance of getting a ship for Australia. But 
little time would have been lost in bearing 
up for Singapore, where Douglas had 
friends. H igginbottom was, however, inex- 
orable. 

"Why, you tarnation discontented coons!" 
he exclaimed, " I saved your darned car- 
cases from a watery grave ; and yet you 
ain't satisfied. What more would you have ? 
If you liked your former berth better, get 
the carpenter to rig you up a spare spar or 
two, and we'll drop you overboard, with a 
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biscuit and a bottle of rum between you, 
wherever you think the sea nicest. Choose 
your own time and place, and you'll find 
yourselves a pretty considerable long way 
astarn in a brace of shakes. But my advice 
to you is, to stick to the ship. As for the 
Catawampus^ she can't go out of her course 
nohow — that's flat She'll go^ slick ahead 
now, with the south-east monsoon, like a 
red-hot knife through a pound of butter. 
Yes, sir." 

Soon afterwards the ship entered the 
Straits of Banca. Anxious to gain time in 
•every way, Higginbottom left the usual 
track, and took a shorter cut through a 
■channel abounding in dangerous reefs. He 
knew, if the wind held, that, with constant 
watchfulness, which he did not grudge, he 
could steer his course in safety, and thus save 
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many hours. The wind however, which had 
been blowing steadily from the south, as it 
does for six months at a stretch in this 
region, suddenly fell light There was a 
dangerous reef of rocks laid down in the 
chart, to the westward of their course. 
Mindful of the treacherous currents which 
abound in these seas, they had given it a 
wide berth, and, with what wind they held^ 
stood well away from it for twelve hours. 
Towards evening the wind dropped almost 
to a dead calm. The night was fine, but as 
dark as pitch. They had no cause for fear,, 
however, for the sea was smooth, and they 
had reason to anticipate that the breeze 
would spring up again in a few hours. 

Nevertheless, to make all sure, the captain 
took another precaution. 

" Heave the lead," he said to the officer 
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of the watch, " and see whether there's any 



current." 



" One hand into the chains/' the officer 
cried in obedience to the order. '^ Heave 
the lead." 

A man sprang to the chains immediately^ 

and did as he was directed. The line went 

straight down by the ship's side. Had there 
been any current, it would have gone down 

at an angle. 

Quite satisfied, the captain went below. 
" Call me. if the wind springs up," he said 
as he turned in to his cabin. 

Two hours later, his impatience to get 
on, rendering him unable to sleep, he was 
on deck again. He stretched himself as 
he approached the side where the mate 
was standing. 

" The darned wind ain't overtook us yet^ 
then,*' he said. 
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" No," replied the other. " Not a capful! 
since you went below." Then he added, 
** If we hadn't stood away from that reef 
for twelve hours, I should say it was under 
our quarter. There's a reflection exactly 
like the reef" 

The captain sprung on to the round 
house. At that moment a pang shot 
through his heart such as he had never in 
all his life known before, and was never 
likely to know again. 

" Good G od ! It is the reef !" 

He dropped on to the deck again like a 
man who has received a mortal wound, but 
he took the only course open to him. 

" Clear the bower anchor," he cried in a 
voice of thunder. 

The men sprang to the forecastle. In 
two minutes the order was obeyed. 

'' Let go." 
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It was too late. As the words issued 
from the captain's lips, there was a shock 
which seemed to rend the ship from stern 
to stern — in two seconds there was another, 
then a slighter one, and the Catawampus 
was over the reef, settling down into deep 
water with a hole in her bottom, through 
which the water was rushing as it rushes 
through the sluice of 3. lock. 

For a moment every soul on board 
stood aghast Then all was wild confusion, 
and sauve qui pent was the only plan of 
action. There was a rush at the boats, and 
one was got overboard in an incredibly 
short space of time. She was filled in an 
instant — dangerously full — but there was 
no time to pause, and the men pulled away 
to be out of the swirl of the sinking ship, 
which they knew was imminent Two 
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other boats were lowered, and among those 
who found a place was Deverell. The 
boat he was in held on a moment for the 
captain to come in, and that moment was 
fatal. The ship suddenly dropped her bows 
under water like a swimmer taking a dive- 
Then she slid beneath the green waves 
as a man slips on an ice slope ; her main 
yard-arm caught the boat amidships, cutting 
it in two, and dragging its occupants down 
in a fearful vortex, wherein oars, spars, casks, 
cordage, and maimed and struggling men 
were whirled together in one awful mass,, 
as the ship settled down to her last resting 
place in twenty fathoms of water. 

Deverell was a good swimmer. He had 
been unhurt by the yard, but the sudden 
shock confused him. As soon as he could 
collect his thoughts he struck upward A 
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recoiling eddy helped him, and in a few 
seconds he was at the surface. Then he 
became conscious that he must have come 
in contact with some sharp object below 
the surface, for his temple was bleeding, 
and he felt weak and dizzy. He struck 
out wildly. He knew there was nothing 
to be hoped from the boat which got away, 
as it was overcrowded, and the men would 
not be likely to sacrifice themselves for the 
5ake of picking up one or two more. He 
had only himself to depend on. He gazed 
into the pitchy darkness for something to 
lay hold of. He struck out again; this 
time his hand came suddenly against au 
object floating on the surface. It was a 
large hen-coop, buoyant enough to support 
his weight in the water. He threw himself 
across it, and thrust his arm through an 
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opening in the part which was uppermost. 
Then he felt his senses flowing away from 

him, and remembered no more. 

» » « « 

An island, not half a mile in circumfer- 
ence, built up by myriads of tiny creatures^ 
working in the depths of the sea. Creatures 
with the simplest organisms, yet gifted with 
an instinct which so guides them in the 
construction of their wondrous erections, 
that they fail not to leave a passage for the 
tide to ebb and flow within. An island 
with a fringe of palms spreading merciful 
shade upon the strips of burning sand; with 
nothing of life around, save the giant Crus- 
tacea, which dodged in and out among the 
streaks of brown sea-weed, which lifted 
idly in the soft ocean swell upon the short:> 
and a handful of shipwrecked men, who 
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gazed with eager eyes across the pitiless 
expanse of water which seemed to shut 
them out from life and hope. 

A few of those who had been in the 
boat which was cut in two by the sinking 
ship, had drifted on to this island, which 
happily was near at hand. 

In the darkness and confusion the other 
boats, terribly overladen, had got away, 
steering for the nearest main land. The 
only hope of those who were left was in 
3ome passing vessel, but there was an 
equal dread of the inhuman cut-throats 
with which these seas are infested, so that 
what their fate might be, from day to day^ 
not one of them could venture to predict. 

How they had lived God only knows ! 
Some few things had drifted on to the is- 
land from the sinking ship, among them a 
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cask of water, which had served them for 
a short time. Rain had happily come to 
their relief ; a barrel of biscuit had drifted 
on to the sand ; they had lived on crabs, 
limpets, anything they could pick up 
on the shore, and so eked out a wretched 
existence for more than a month. 

A strange fate this for the proud Deve- 

rell ! More and more he began to trace in it 

the Fingers of a Hand which pointed out to 

him the folly of his past life — the absurdity 

of that pride of race which, when he left his 

devoted wife, seemed to possess him soul 

and body ; which seemed so childish to him 

now — a miserable castaway on a deserted 

island — subsisting on food from which his 

dogs would have turned away in the days 

gone by, and creeping like the lowest beast 

into any chance hole or corner for warmth 
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and shelter at night If only she could 

see him now — the wife whom in his 

madness he had deserted so cruelly — how 

would she wind her dear arms about him, 

hold him to her bosom, and shower loving 

kisses upon his worn sad face. The 

thought of what he had sacrificed was 

agony to him ; the thought of what she 

must be suffering came upon him with a 

force which he had never felt till now. 

Remorse, deep and lasting, settled upon 

his heart He felt he would gladly have 

-died if he could for one brief instant have 

held his wife to his heart, and implored her 

forgiveness for the cruel wrong he had 

done her. 

At times he had thought it would have 

been better to die at once than to endure 
what he had endured — the bodily suffering 

VOL. III. 
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he had undergone — the mental anguish^ 
keener far than the mere physical trials. 
And yet in his calmer moments he did 
not wish to die, hopeless as his present 
wretched existence seemed. Through 
it all there was a dim dream of hap- 
piness in some far-off future time, which 
he hardly dared to dwell on. It is 
a fallacious thought, that desire for 
death, in which we sometimes indulge 
when trouble comes upon us with a 
weight which seems to overbalance our 
reason; but when Death, to whom we 
have looked for succour, really stares us 
in the face, we flee from him as from a 
ghastly spectre. 

" 'Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh, life ! not death, for which we pant ; 
More life and fuller that I want" 
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A ship was beating to the southward 
against the summer monsoon, and had 
made what sailors call a long leg in towards 
the little island whereon Deverell and his 
companions dragged out a miserable exist. 
ence. They were watching from the 
highest point as they had watched day and 
night for so many weary weeks ; but they 
were looking in the direction opposite to 
that from which the ship approached, as in 
that direction they thought their best 
chance of succour lay. Deverell was sitting 
somewhat apart from the rest, leaning a 
gaunt cheek upon his hand, and gazing, 
with wide, woful eyes, across the watery 
waste. 

Suddenly a sound caught his car, a 1» 
miliar sound, but low and indistinct, as i 
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coming from a great distance. It was the 
flutter of heavy canvas. 

He turned his head ; then he sprang to 
his feet in a kind of frenzy^ and waved his 
arms wildly aloft 

The ship had just come up to the wind. 
She filled, and fell away on the other 
tack, leaving the island at the rate of ten 
knots. 

Despair seized on the unhappy men, for 
their signal — ^an old coat, fastened to the 
end of a broken spar — had not been seen 
amid the tall palms, though placed in the 
most conspicuous position in which they 
could secure it. Tearing it from its lash- 
ings, they dragged it to the beach, waving 
it aloft, and shouting and screaming as only 
men in such an extremity can. 

A terrible five minutes passed. Hope 
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died within them. Then a wild cry of de- 
light broke from the group. 

" Oh, God be thanked ! Oh, God be 
thanked I" 

The ship came suddenly up to the wind 
a second time, and a boat was dropped 
from her quarter. 

Half an hour after, Deverell and his 
companions were hauled on board the 
British ship, Chanticleer^ bound from Hong 
Kong to Melbourne. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ARTHUR DEVERELL, JUNIOR. 

fITCHEE.Kitchee.Kitchee! Oh 
zoo pretty itty dear ! Lor", my 
lady, how lovely he does look, 
with his cheeks as round as peaches, and 
his eyes like a couple of blackberries. I'm 
sure he as good as talks, though he is only 
three months old. Was oo saying mamma 
wouldn't come and talk to oo, a dear ? Do 
put away your letters, my lady. You're 
wearing your heart out with crying. What's 
the good of thinking so much about what's 
past and gone ?" 
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Susan and her mistress were in the old 
drawing-room at Chiswick, whither Lady 
Deverell had compelled herself to return 
after she had, to a certain extent, recovered 
from the fearful shock consequent on the 
news of her husband's death. In spite of 
the intensely sad recollections which the 
return awakened, she could not help feeling 
that he was associated with the spot It 
therefore became hallowed ground to her, 
and the thought of its being possessed 
by strangers was utterly repugnant to her 
feelings. 

She was seated at a writing-tablt;, turninir 
over old letters — ^relics of early day» of 
happiness ; mute voices of ihn i\ttix^\ come 
back, like the burden of a wcll^rrrmcmbcred 
song. They filled her with ineffable sad- 
ness ; but her husband did n^H %§' 
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utterly lost to her while she could dwell on 
his very words, and touch the paper which 
his hand had touched erewhile ; ay, and in 
her more solitary moments, press to her 
lips the letters of the name ; knowing that 
his hand had lingered there as he signed 
it, and that his heart was with her in every 
word he wrote. " What was the good of 
thinking so much of the past ?" In spite of 
her sorrow, she almost smiled as she heard 
the question. The past was ever5^hing to 
her, the future a blank — a dark, unexplored 
vista, which she did not care to face. 

"It is impossible to forget it, Susan,"^ 
she answered. " If I had had more faiths 
and not been guilty of an act which drove 
him away " 

"He wouldn't have been alive any more 
then than he is now," interrupted Susan^ 
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with unconcealed impatience. " You know 
that as well as I do, my lady. You saved 
his life twice, but you couldn't go on saving 
it every month ; and if he was determined 
to kill himself, how can you be to blame ? 
You did your best, and nobody could do 
more. This was always my consolation 
when I lived among the blacks and the 
beetles. However much the first-floor 
^ight grumble, and its the nature of first- 
floors to grumble, I used to say to myself, 
* Susan, youVe done your best, and the 
Pope of Rome couldn't do more/ Then^ 
if missus was out, Td let 'em ring till they 
broke the bell-ropes, and never took no 
notice, for my conscience was easy. Wasn't 
it, my pretty itty pet ? Do come and look 
at him, my lady." 

As Susan finished her disquisition, she 
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bent down more closely over the bassinette 
by which she had been kneeling during the 
foregoing dialogue. Suddenly her face 
lighted up, as if she had made an important 
discovery. 

" There ! I was sure of it,'* she exclaimed, 

holding back the baby's rounded, rosy lips 
with her forefinger. " He's actually got a 
tooth coming through." 

The most obdurate mother s heart could 
not hold out against an announcement of 
this kind. Lady Deverell rose from her 
chair, and advanced to the bassinette. Her 
heart thrilled as she looked on the little 
face before her, and beheld therein the grow- 
ing likeness to one who was lost to her for 
ever. A mother^s curiosity, however, di- 
verted her sad thoughts, and she knelt 
beside Susan to join her in the inspection 
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of the tiny infant mouth. As she did so, a 
double knock was heard at the hall door. 
Lady Deverell rose hurriedly. 

" Who can that be, Susan ?" she said. 
** Go and see. Say that I am not at home 
to any one, unless it is Mrs. Poingdestre or 
Mrs. Boyd." 

\^ In spite of the kindness and sympathy 
she had met with on every side, she still 
shrank from all intercourse with the outer 

world; and no entreaties on the part of 
Susan or her more intimate friends could 
move her on this point 

" Lor', my lady ! It would do you a world 
of good if you'd only see a little company 
now and then," urged Susan. 

" Do as I tell you, Susan," was the 
rejoinder. She acted on the faithful Susan's 
advice, nevertheless, and gathering her 
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papers together, was about to leave the 
room, when she again paused for a moment 
by the bassinette and contemplated the 
placid little face which lay beneath her 
gaze. Then all the trouble of her heart 
broke forth, and she knelt and kissed the 
tiny lips, while a tear fell from her eyes 
and trickled down on to the baby's rounded 
cheeks, where it lay like a dew-drop on a 
rose. 

" My little darling, my poor little orphan 
boy !" she exclaimed. "How my heart 
aches to think that he can never see the 
tiny face he would have loved so well. 
Had he seen it, I might even have gained 
his forgiveness !*' 

The sound of approaching footsteps 
caused her to hurry from the room. She 
had scarcely done so when Susan re- 
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appeared, followed by Mr. and Mrs. Boyd, 
Blanche was as bright and sparkling and 
happy as she had ever been; as if the 
world, for her, were without a cloud, and 
the air of daily life redolent with the per- 
fume of roses. 

" Well, Susan," she began in her cheery 
voice, " and how is the peerless infant this 
morning ?*' 

"Quite well, thank you, ma'am. He's 
asleep. I thought her ladyship was here," 
Susan added, " I will look for her, ma'am, 
if you will be kind enough to take a seat/' 

Blanche took her station by the cradle 
instead, and gazed in admiration at the 
little form nestling within, 

" Clement, do look here," she said, " isn't 
he lovely ? You must paint me a picture 
of him immediately." 
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" Half payment after the first sittings 
mind. That's the regular rule." 

** Don't be grasping, sir. Prosperity is 
making you penurious." 

" I shall be driven to penury if you make 
me fritter away so much valuable time in 
shopping and paying visits." 

Blanche dropped herself into an easy 
chair, with her pretty lips protruded in a 
very decided pout 

** Fritter away time, indeed," she echoed. 
" How dreadfully unkind of you, Clement. 
You wouldn't have said that before we 
were married." 

" No, dear, because then I had to win 

you. Now I want to keep you. What, 
tears ?" he exclaimed, putting his arm 
about her and kissing her. " Why, Blanche, 
I didn't mean really to hurt you." 
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Blanche jumped up with a happy smile 
and a laugh. " Why, you dear old goose !'* 
she exclaimed. " I was only pretending. 
It's so nice to have one's tears kissed away, 
you know. They were only tears of joy, 
after alL" 

" You little deceiver ; but I won't be 
taken in J^in," Boyd exclaimed. " Well, 
I must really be off!" he added ; " there's 
Alderman Brown waiting to sit all this 
time." 

"Well, it won't hurt him. Besides, 
he'll think you have been detained at the 
Palace. That will be a fine story for him 
to tell. I fancy I can hear him now with 
his pompous voice. ' Sitting to Boyd, 
you know. Great favourite at Court, 
Boyd. Detained at the Palace. Had 
wait half the morning for him — very pr 
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yoking — ^but he tells me the Princess is so 
charming!' People always like to know 
a little about royalty at first hand — it re- 
flects a sort of royalty on themselves, you 
know." 

" Yes, but time is money to city men, 
and people go in for cheap royalty now-a- 

days." 

" The brutes," Blanche said, tapping the 
point of her little foot impatiently on the 
ground. " When we have a good Queen, 
for goodness' sake don't let us be niggardly 
with her. I hate the people who would 
pry into everything she spends^ from the 
price of an ermine robe to a pennyworth 
of milk." 

" I quite agree with you ; and if they only 
knew how it makes us hate republicanism, 
they would alter their tactics. Good-bye, 
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dear. If I've finished in time Til come and 
meet you." 

Boyd left the room. His wife continued 
sitting in her easy chair, looking straight 
before her into a large console glass^ which 
hung opposite, and reflected the most 
plump and perfect personification of female 
happiness which it is possible to conceive. 
She sat gazing a long time, as if revolving 
many thoughts in her mind. At last she drew 
a long sigh, and gave the thoughts utterance. 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! I am so happy ! 
What have you done, madam/' she added, 
apostrophizing the form in front of her, ''to 
deserve all thb happiness ? There you sit 
with sudi a superfluity of contentment 
within that it is positively making you 
hideously plump, and is beginning to de- 
velop a double chin. Pray, madam, have 
VOL. m. 10 
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you* been better than other people ? Have 
you done more good to your fellow-crea- 
tures ? Have you done more good, for 
mstance, than she has — my poor little friend 
who is so terribly afflicted ? I'm afraid 
you've a very bad account to give of your- 
self; so I don't believe we all get our 
deserts, or where in the world should I be ? 
Dear me ! what contrasts there are in life ! 
If I could only give a small portion of my 
superabundant happiness to my poor 
little friend now, how glad I should be. 
If I could do that I'd be content to — 
to sweep a crossing, which seems to 
be the lowest depth to which human 
nature is capable of descending, though to 
my mind the sweepers always look parti- 
cularly independent, and, I'm told, make a 
heap of money." 
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Blanche paid a long visit to her friend 
that morning. She tried hard to impart 
some of her own superabundant happiness 
as she called it, but the widow would not 
be comforted. Perpetual sorrow was be- 
ginning to tell, even on her pure nature, 
and to embitter the spirit that was before 
all sweetness and patience. Blanche tried 
her best to lead her thoughts to the future 
of her child, and the new interest in life 
springing from that source. 

'* Surely this embodiment of sleepy 
happiness endears life to you/' she 
said. 

"You will think me terribly discontented," 
Lady Deverell answered, " but even dear 
little baby makes me sad. Think of his 
future without a father to guide and guard 
— the first of his race with an empty titled — 

10 — 2 
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the estates, the fortune which should have 
been his, gone for ever." 

" Let him carve his own fortune, then/*^ 
Blanche rejoined. " He'll value it ten times 
as much. We always value a thing in pro- 
portion to the difficulty we have in getting 
it That's what makes Clement so fond 
of me." 

Her inherent light-heartedness would 
break out even in her most serious mo-^ 
ments. You could no more suppress it 
than you could suppress the frolics of a 
kitten, or the inconsequent leaps of a young 
lamb. She went on again seriously, how- 
ever. 

** Kate, dear, I am not as a rule given 
to preaching, but is it not a little like re- 
bellion against the decrees of Providence 
to live so completely in the past ? to forget 
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the blessing that has been sent you in this 
twenty-three inches, or thereabout, of ruddy 
flesh and blood ? I know you have had a 
great trial, but there are thousands of 
others suffering from similar griefs." 

" That is no alleviation of mine," Lady 
Deverell rejoined quickly. "Why should 
it be ? Knowing what I suffer, it is an 
aggiavation of my grief to think others 
have to endure the same/* 

** You have had no more news, I sup- 
pose ?" Blanche said after a pause. 

" No. I cannot even hope for any. 
The remnant of the crew that was picked 
up in the boat said that there was scarcely 
a fragment of the raft left when they last 
saw it. My poor darling ! Oh, if I could 
only feel that he thought kindly of me at 
the last r 
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" You may be sure of that" 

" I believe he loved me even when urged 
by that fatal pride to leave me. I knew if 
the truth ever reached him, that I could 
not hope for his' forgiveness. Like a 
miserable gamester I staked my all upon 
the cast, and lost But I shall infect you 
with my gloom if I go on like this. You 
are looking as bright as ever, Blanche. Is 
your life to be always made up of roses and 
honey ?" 

" Indeed, it would seem so ; but I would 
give up a good many hives of the latter if I 
could impart some to you. I cannot admit 
the theory that in each one's life the joys 
and griefs are equally balanced." 

" Why ?" 

" Because if they are, there's a terribly 
bad look-out for me in the future. IVe 
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had more of my share of the sweets already- 
There's a ring at the gate. I must really 
run away. I have so much to do this 
morning, and I don't want to encounter 
any visitors/' 

As Blanche departed, Susan entered the 
room and announced " Madame Rigaud." 



CHAPTER X. 

REVELATIONS. 

^ADAME RIGAUD.' I know 
no such name, Susan." 
" No, my lady, but she wishes 
to see you on very particular business," 
answered Susan. 

" Then I suppose I must admit her. 
Yes ; let her come up at once." 

That indefinite hope sprang up in 
Lady Deverell's heart once more that it 
might be something connected with him. 
She blamed herself for her folly, almost 
before the thought was formed, but 
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such thoughts, in spite of herself, would 
rush into her mind at times, and left 
her more sorrowful than ever when they 
vanished." 

Susan reappeared, showing in a neat- 
looking Frenchwoman, of a comparatively 
humble station in life. She was about 
sixty years of age, and possessed a coun- 
tenance which at once disposed people 
favourably towards her. 

" You wish to speak with me, I under- 
stand," Lady Deverell said, motioning her 

to a seat 

" Yes, my lady, very particularly. What 
I have to say will be a great surprise to 
you ; possibly a great shock ; and it is a 
long story." 

Her English was almost perfect, and she 
spoke impressively. The widow's heart 
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beat fast " It is not possible you bring 
me any intelligence of my lost husband ?" 
she said hurriedly. 

" Alas ! no, my lady, but I have a strange 
tale to narrate for all that. I should tell 
you first that I have endeavoured to see 
you for some months past Always have I 
been prevented ; sometimes by my own 
absence, sometimes by yours. I am thank- 
ful that I meet you at last" 

Lady Deverell laid aside her work. All 
sorts of vague fears flitted through her 
mind at the woman's tone. She waited 
eagerly for more. 

" Pray go on," she said. 

" I must collect my thoughts a little, my 
lady, to know best how to begin. The sum 
and substance of my communication is, that 
you are not the daughter of James Price. "^^ 
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The widow looked at her in utter bewil- 
derment, as if she did not take in the 
words. 

" That I am not the daughter of James 
Price V she repeated, with wide wondering 
eyes. 

" No, my lady, it may seem very strange 
to you, but it is perfectly true, never- 
theless." 

For a moment Lady Deverell enter- 
tained a doubt as to her visitor's sanity;- 

but she looked so thoroughly calm, and had 
such a placid motherly countenance, that 
the notion was at once dismissed. 

"You cannot know what you are saying,*' 
she gasped. " Not the daughter of James 
Price ? How can you assert such an im- 
possibility ?" 

''It is not an impossibility^ as I will 
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prove to you, but you must be prepared 
for a great surprise. There is one with 
whom you have been associated for many 
years — for whom I am told you always 
entertained a great regard. It is he with 
whom you are connected. Can you guess 
who it is ?" 

'' I cannot for a moment imagine. Pray 

do not keep me in suspense. To whom do 
you refer ?" 

" To Sir John Bolt — your grandfather." 
Again the thought of the woman's in* 
sanity crossed Lady Deverell's mind She 
rose from her chair and gazed at hei; doubt- 
fully. 

" Pray be seated, my lady. I know it 
must seem an incredible story to you, but 
let me entreat you to hear me quietly to 
the end. You will then know that every 
word I have stated is true." 
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With a throbbing heart, Lady Deverell 
again seated herself. What other wonders 
was her life to reveal ? She had already 
had her share of shocks and trials, but 
never such a surprise as this. She listened 
eagerly for more. 

" I don't know, my lady, whether you 
ever heard of a son of Sir John Bolt's who 
turned out very wild. I learnt all about 
him from James Price when you were 
a baby in arms. That son was your 
father/' 

** But how do you know this ?" Lady 
Deverell questioned " I have heard of 
this son, but you are making the most wild 
assertions. Have you any proofs of what 
you say ?" 

" Wait, I will get on as quickly as I can. 
You know the Admiral was away at sea 
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for years after his wife's early death. 
He left his son to be brought up by 
some relations — terribly strict people who 
thwarted the boy in every way. He had 
a high spirit — a quick temper, and as he 
grew up he broke into open rebellion. 
When the Admiral came home, he foolishly 
listened to the report of his relations, and 
took part against the boy. He was a great 
disciplinarian, and could not countenance 
rebellion in one so young. The harsh 
measures he adopted estranged the boy 
more and more from him, and before he 
came home from sea a second time, there 
was another long catalogue of offences to 
be punished. I need not, however, dwell 
on this part of my story. The young 
man when he came of age inherited a 
small fortune from his mother s family, and 
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with this he went abroad and married a 
girl in a much lower grade than himself. 
The Admiral was furious — vowed that he 
would never see his face again, and from 
that moment I believe he neyer opened his 
lips on the subject to a living soul." 

'* Yes, yes. I have heard all this — pray 
go on." 

"Well, my lady, at this time I was 
living with my husband at Boulogne. We 
had been married about a year, when my 
husband was carried off by the conscription. 
We had a dear little baby, who died almost 
immediately after his departure. I was 
inconsolable. I thought I should have 
died with grief, when, suddenly, something 
occurred to divert my thoughts. A neigh- 
bour came to me, one evening, to say that 
a young English gentleman in the town 
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had just lost his wife in childbirth. The 
baby was strong and well, and they wanted 
a wet-nurse to take to England with them. 
The terms they offered were liberal, and I 
consented to go. The baby put into my 
hands was yourself." 

" Is tliis possible ?*' exclaimed Lady 
Deverell. It was almost too much for her 
to believe, but there was a tone of truthful- 
ness in the woman which carried conviction 
with it " Oh, pray go on," she continued, 
eagerly. 

" I found the father in sad grief, and in 
terribly broken health. I could see he was 
not long for this world, and he knew it 
himself. He told me he was going back to 
England to make provision for his child, 
and a few days after we crossed. We went 
to a place you most likely know well. Sand- 
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port. On the way, Mr. Bolt gave me a 
short sketch of his plans, and let me know 
as much of his history as was necessary. 
Soon after we arrived, he went away, tell 
ing me that he intended to place his child 
in the care of a good woman^ who had been 
very kind to him as a boy, and that in case 
anything happened to him, he had left 
written instructions^ in a certain portman- 
teau, as to what I was to do. I think be 
must have known that his end was near. 
He ought not to have gooe in the state 
of health he was then in, but some way he 
didn't seem to care to live after his wife's 
death, and I had no power to stop his going, 
I never saw him again. He died at a 
small country inn near Sir John's old 

estate." 

•* I know, I know," moaned Lady Deve- 

VOL. III. i^ 
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rell. " I have heard the story. How little 
I knew the sad truth !" 

" A day or two after, James Price made 
his appearance. He had been with young 
Mr. Bolt at the time of his death, or at 
least just before ; and in compliance with 
the dying wish of the young man, had pro- 
mised to take care of his child, and bring it 
up as his own. It seems that Price's wife 
had just lost a baby, so you were taken in 

the place of it. Nobody lived near them^ 

» 

and nobody took the trouble to inquire into 
particulars ; so there was little or no diffi- 
culty in passing you off as their own. I 
went with you to the cottage, and finding 
Mrs. Price in a very weak state, I stayed 
there some months helping her and attend- 
ing to you, my lady ; for you were a sweet 
little thing, and I loved you as my own 
child." 
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Lady Deverell put out her hand. This 
touch of affection went to her heart. It 
was all so strange, so marvellous. She 
could hardly trust herself to speak. 

" Well, my lady, Jim Price had made a 
solemn promise not to reveal the secret of 
your birth to Sir John, except under certain 
conditions. That is if he saw symptoms 
of relenting in the old man. 

*' I begged him not to lose an opportunity 
of communicating with the Admiral, for I 
didn't like you to be kept out of your rights. 

1 

Long before the Admiral came back, how- 
ever, I was obliged to leave, on account of my 
husband s return, a confirmed invalid. The 
South of France was recommended, and 
we went to Pau, where I started a lodging- 
house for English people. I had picked up 
the languageveryfairly,and got on very well 

II — 2 
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Gradually, I began to think less and less 
of my strange adventure in England. A 
family of my own began to come on, and 
after a time, I ceased to have any communi- 
cation with Price and his wife. It was very- 
wrong of m.e, and I am sorry for it now.*' 

She paused a moment, and then re- 
sumed — 

" Now comes the strangest part of my 
story, my lady. It was only last year that 
an old gentleman came to take rooms in 
our house. He had been ordered to Pau 
by the English doctors, and he seemed in 
very feeble health. When I first saw him 
I was struck by the likeness to somebody 
I had seen before, and the moment I heard 
his name — Sir John Bolt — I felt certain 
that he was the father of the gentleman 
ivho had taken me to England. My 
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curiosity was greatly excited to know 
whether he had ever been told the secret 
of your birth. Jim Price had bound me 
over by the most solemn promises, never 
to reveal the secret, and I had been well 
paid for keeping it. I tried in every way 
to get at the truth without breaking my 
word. I said I had lived at one time with 
a family in the neighbourhood, and made 
believe to inquire after some people I had 
known, but I could never get Sir John to 
talk on the subject Well, while I was 
wondering what was best to be done, he 
was taken very ill indeed ; so ill that I 
thought he could not last long. I took 
upon myself the duty of attending to him, 
as I thought it might give me the opportu- 
nity I wished for. I questioned the doctor 
closely as to his condition, and he told me 
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he thought him in a very precarious state ; 
in fact, that he might not last many days. 
He asked me if he had no relations near, 
or if there were none to send for. So I 
told him I would find out. The old gentle- 
man was quite conscious when I went back 
to him, and I put the question. 

" 'Have you no relations or friends, who 

ought to be informed how ill you are ?' I 
said. 

"The question seemed to disturb him. 
' Relations } — no, none,' he answered. 
* Friends I might have — one in particular, 
if I knew where to find him — but it is of 
no consequence.' 

" Then I felt sure, either that he knew 
nothing about you, or that you were dead. 
I knew I was safe in speaking now. 

"'Sir John,' I said, 'have you never 
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been told anything particular about your 
son ?' 

" 'My son ! My God, what do you know 
about my son ?' he exclaimed, turning sud- 
denly in his bed, and fixing his eyes upon 
me. 

" Then I told him, as quietly as I could, 
all that had taken place at his son's death, 
and the story of your bringing up. At first, 
naturally, he would not believe me, but I 
happened to have some old letters by me, 
which placed the truth of my statement 
beyond a doubt. The old man went into 
a perfect frenzy. I almost regretted what 
I had done; I thought it would has- 
ten his end. 'Katie, my own grand- 
<:hild r he exclaimed. ' Oh, my God ! my 
God ! to think I did not know it T Then 
lie grew quieter. ' It was the prompting 
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of nature — ^my love for her. Thank God^ 
I have provided for her — thank God for 
that! Madame Rigaud, you must go to 
England to-morrow, and try to find hen 
Oh^ my son, my son !' — But you are 
moved, my dear lady/' 

Lady Deverell was indeed. The tears 
were streaming down her cheeks. "Oh, 
my dear old friend, my dear, dear grand- 
father. How little I knew why I loved 
you so much. But he recovered ?" she 
suddenly added. " I heard only the other 
day that he was alive and well.'* 

*' Heaven be praised, he is !** 

** Then why have I not heard this be- 
fore ^ 

** I will tell you, my lady. Whether or 
not it was the thought of having discovered 
his grandchild which wrought such an im- 
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provement, I do not know, but it is certain 
that the next day there was a marvellous 
change for the better, and he continued 
to mend rapidly. He was most anxious 
to come to England to seek you out him- 
self, but the doctor would not hear of it in 
his weak condition. As the days passed 
by, he became more and more impatient, 
and at length despatched me. To my 
intense disapppointment, I found you were 
gone to Madeira. I wrote to Sir John for 
instructions, and by return of post he in- 
formed me that I might come back, as he 
intended to come to England himself before 
you returned home, and in the mean time he 
would write. Alas ! when I reached home 
I found he had had a relapse, and for many 
weeks I was in terrible anxiety about him. 
Only yesterday did we reach England, and 
I found you were in London." 
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Lady Deverell started to her feet "Is 
Sir John — is my grandfather here?" she 
eagerly cried. 

" Indeed he is, my lady. Scarcely able 
to move from his bed, but all anxiety to see 
you." 

" Oh, let me go to him at once. Why 
did you not tell me he was here ?" 

" I wished to prepare you. I wished to 
prevent a scene. Indeed, my lady, he is 
too ill to bear it.'* 

'* But he is not too ill to see me. I 
must see him. I must be everything to 
him now. Oh, heaven be thanked for 
this 1" 

The reaction was almost too much for 
her. The change from inactive grief to 
active joy. There was a flush on her 
cheek, a wild light in her eyes which 
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had not been there for many a weary 
week. Before an hour had elapsed, she 
was folded in her grandfather's arms, and 
all the old man's long pent-up love was 
poured forth upon her as she knelt by his 
bedside and blessed God for sending her 
a new source of comfort in her bitter 
need. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A STRANGE MEETING. 

i'Sjtjc.j'" T was d — d hard lines for Kati^ 
look at it which way you will 
But you've made a clean breast 
of it, and God knows you've suffered 
enough yourself. It's not for me to re- 
proach you, so I shall say no more, though, 
as I said before, it was hard lines for 
Katie." 

The speaker was our old friend J im Price. 
He stood with his back to the mantel-piece, 
in his office in Melbourne, where Deverell 
had sought him out on his arrival in Aus- 
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tralia. The baronet had made a clean 
l>reast of it; as Jim had admitted ; but the 
face of the latter was still flushed with in- 
iiignation at the thought of what his little 
favourite Katie had undergone. 

Jim had become an important man in the 
colony. He was rapidly accumulating a 
large fortune. His experience and prac- 
tical knowledge stood him in good stead. 
His advice was sought at all hands, and he 
ivas respected as much as any man in 
Mdbourae. 

But for the change which had come upon 
I3ever^ lie would never have sought out 
liis supposed lu'Other-in-law. It was the 
last thing in his thoughts when he left 
Kngland. It was the first that occurred to 
him when he. landed in Melbourne. Thus 
do circumstances change our very nature 
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He had told Jim the whole story from 
beginning to end ; concealing nothing, mi- 
tigating nothing. He had even submitted 
to Jim's implied reproach without a murmur. 
His love for his wife had returned with 
such overwhelming force, that the pre- 
sence even of her brother was a delight to 
him. He had, moreover, appealed to him 
for funds to carry him back to England,, 
and for his advice with regard to a ship. 

" I can secure you a berth in the Nor- 
tkumberland^ and I don't think you could 
do better. She is a first-class ship, and has 
made the quickest passage on record: She 
sails in ten days, but she'll reath England 
sooner than the ship that sails next week,"^ 
said Jim. 

"Then I'll decide on her," Deverell 
answered. " What shall I do, meanwhile ?'*^ 
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" I should advise you to take a run up 
country, and see what's to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. You won't get the chance 
again." 

Deverell felt a strange repugnance to 
extending his journey further. The dread 
of some new calamity haunted him, and yet 
he felt a strong desire to see something 
more of a country which had undergone 
such marvellous changes in so short a 
period. He shook off his vague fears, and 
resolved to start the following morning for 
the interior. 

That resolution, strangely enough, was 
the turning point of his future life. 

He first visited Ballarat, and spent a day 
in inspecting the extensive gold mines which 
abound there; then pushed on over the 
Australian Pyrenees to the Castlemaine 
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district, enjoying some peeps at the Bush, 
by the way, and finding much to amuse 
him in the still somewhat primitive life of 
these far scenes. In spite of the novelty 
of all around him, he was terribly im- 
patient for the coming of the day when fae 
would be fairly on his way home again, 
and began now to count the hours which 
intervened before the departure of the 
ship. 

On the third day after leaving Melbourne 
be was sitting, after an early dinner, in tiic 
coffee-room of an hotel, in one of the nu- 
merous townships of the district He was 
intending to return to Melbourne that night, 
and was waiting for the train which was to 
start at five in the afternoon. His thoughts, 
as they almost always did now, turned to 
his distant home. He pictured to himself 
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over and over again, the joy which would 
follow his arrival, the thought of his future 
happiness, and the quiet life — far removed 
from the world whose censure he had so 
much dreaded — which he had resolved he 
would henceforth lead. He had done with 
society, he had had enough of adventure. 
He had suffered in a few years as much 
sorrow, mental and physical, as many men 
endure in a lifetime. Repose was what he 
looked forward to in the future. Repose 
in the companionship of one whom he still 

loved with all the ardent passion of youth ; 
one whose loving smile he knew would 
welcome him, come when and how he 
might. 

He was so intent on these thoughts, 
and was revolving in his mind so many 
projects for the future that he was for 
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le unconscious of the conversation 
people who were seated at a table 
iim. Deverell's table was in the 
irthest from the door, and he was 
ed that any one entering the room 
3t catch sight of his face. The 
*n who sat at the table nearer the 
d entered after him, and until their 
ras brought in, had been intent on 
ewspapers, and had spoken but 
Ls the meal proceeded, however, 
iversation grew louder, though it 
tfly confined to one speaker, the 
.nswering his observations in a 
Lt cautious tone, as if conscious 
e were strangers present. 
:ted by some remark delivered in 
of increasing emphasis, Deverell 
imself at length listening almost 
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unconsciously. . The observation was re- 
sponded to by one of the party who had 
not before spoken, and in a tone sufficiently 
loud for Deverell to catch the words. 
Now for the first time they fell upon his 
ear with a startling distinctness. There 
was no mistaking the intonation — the voice 
was that of Percival Keith. 

For a few moments Deverell sat like 
one paralysed. Then his impulse was to 

turn and satisfy himself with eyes as well 
as ears, that the man who had brought all 
his misery upon him was at length within 
his reach. Instantly, however, the impulse 
was arrested, for he felt that if he betrayed 
his presence, the villain might yet escape 
him. It was a hard struggle to remain 
calm under the circumstances, but he com- 
pelled himself to do so, and listened. 
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" Well," said the man with the loud, harsh 

voice, " I don't see any difficulty in the 

way. If you agree to find the capital. 111 

give my experience, and Jack here can 

help in many ways. I've been beastly 

unlucky at the diggings, and am sorry I 

ever gave up my farm. The run is a good 

one, and if you choose to go into the thing 

liberally, as you say you do, you may have 

one of the best farms in the colony in a 

year or two, and turn your capital over 

double and treble." 

*' It's a bargain, then," replied Keith. 

" There's my hand on it," said the first 
speaker. *' Now let's have a drop of some- 
thing better in the way of liquor, to wet 
the bargain. Jack, ring the belL We must 
be on the move if you intend to return 
there to-night." 
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There was a pause ; then the man re- 
sumed — 

" You're a rum customer, though, and 
no mistake. All the chaps that come out 
here from the old country, do it to make 
money, you say you want to go into it for 
occupation, and to carry out your notions 
of farming. Recollect this, my friend, Eng- 
lish notions won't always do in Australia, 
so you must mind how you go to work." 

" It's for that reason I asked-you to join 
me. You have been at it, you tell me, for 
years, and, but for this new ' rush ' in your 
neighbourhood, would have been at it still. 
Well, you're just the man I want, and I 
promise you, you won't repent joining me." 

"Well, Mr. King, here's your health, 
then, and success to the new undertaking." 

The man took up the fresh bottle which 
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the waiter had brought, and the three filled 

their glasses. Deverell knew there was 

little time to be lost He had determined 

to try and get out of the room unseen, and 
denounce the culprit to the landlord, in 

the hope of inducing him to take measures 

for his arrest. He saw all the difficulty of 
his position. Alone and unknown in this 

strange country, how could he expect to 
convince any one of the truth of his state- 
ment ? What authority had he for the 
arrest of this man ? and how could he pre- 
vent his flight, while the necessary steps 
were being taken ? Still the plan he had 
decided on was his only chance. He raised 
his eyes from the table before him, and 
stretched out his hand for his hat. As he 
did so, he happened to glance into a look- 
^^g-glass which hung upon the wall opposite 
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him, and in that glass his eyes met those of 
Percival Keith. 

For a few seconds he sat gazing as if 
spell-bound. He saw that Keith turned 
deadly pale, and seemed to shrink beneath 
his glance. Then with a sudden move- 
ment the villain rose and darted from the 
room. 

In an instant Deverell was after him. 
In the hall he paused, there was a door 
leading out at either end, and he knew not 
which way to take. He rushed to the 
nearest, and looked out Keith was no- 
where to be seen. He flew back to the 
other, it was too late, the culprit had dis- 
appeared. Meanwhile the other two men, 
astonished at the sudden disappearance of 
their companion, and the hurried move- 
ments of Deverell, had followed into the 
passage. 
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" What's up T said the principal 
spokesman ; " what the devil does all this 
mean T 

"Look here, my friend/' replied De- 
verell ; " the man who has just left you is a 
swindler and a scoundrel. Help me to 
find him, and I promise you shall be 

rewarded handsomely." 

" Come, come !" replied the man, " this is 
all infernal nonsense. He's one of the 
nicest and most liberal gents as I've known 
for a long time. What the devil do 
you mean by frightening him away like 
this ?" 

" It is that very fact which should prove 
to you the truth of my statement," said 
Deverell hurriedly. "If he is innocent, 
why should he try to escape me ?" 

The man was honest at heart ; he seemed 
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struck with this remark, and hesitated a 
moment 

" That's true/' he said ; " but what proof 
have you got ?" 

" None whatever. Only confront me 
with him, and you'll soon see whether or 
not he is giiilty. But, for heaven's sake, 
don't let us delay. All this time he is 
putting himself beyond the chance of 
capture. Let me entreat you to help me." 
" Steady, steady !" replied the man. " I 
don't quite take it in yet ; though I must 
say he has always seemed to me an un- 
common shy dog. If what you say is true, 
you've done me out of a nice snug berths 
I don't half like it." 

*' You shall be no sufferer, I promise you, 
if we can only lay that fellow by the heels,'" 
replied Deverell. 
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The man was speculative from his hat to 
his boots. He began to think he might 
drive a good bargain. 

" Well catch him if he's anywhere in the 
<:olony," he said. " Name your figure." 

" There's no time to debate that. Any- 
thing you like in reason." 

** A hundred quid down ?" 

" Ay, double, if we can make him dis- 
gorge." 

" I'm your man then. Jack, run round to 
the stables, and see if our horses are all 
square. He may have made off on one of 



em. 



Jack departed, and returned a moment 
after to report that the horses were all 
right The man who appeared to be his 

master looked uncertain what course to 
pursue. At this moment the sound of a 
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train was heard from the railway, which 
was near at hand. 

" Quick !" cried the man, rushing out of 
the front door. " Td forgot it was so near 
the time for the train. Shouldn't wonder 
if he's done us now." 

He set off at top speed for the railway, 
followed by Deverell and Jack. As they 
entered the enclosure by the station, they 
caught sight of the train just disappearing 
in the distance. 

" He's escaped after all," said Deverell. 

" We don't know yet that he was in it," 
answered the man. "Hie, mate!" he ex- 
claimed, as a porter appeared. " Did you 
notice how many passengers went from 
here by the last train ?" 

•' Two — a man and a woman." 

" What sort of a man ?" 
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" Short, with a sandy beard/* 

" We're done safe enough then," said the 
man. ** Stop, though f we can telegraph 
to the next station, and get them to lay 
hold of him/' 

" We must get authority to do so." 

"That's soon done. They know me 
here. Come to the police-station. There'll 
be time enough to send on a message after 
that." 

The police-station was only a short dis- 
tance away. Deverell gave a brief state- 
ment of the facts, but the police evidently 
regarded the statement, coming as it did 
from an entire stranger, with suspicion ; and 
said that without a regular warrant they 
had no power to interfere, except in the 
case of an offence committed within their 
own district. 
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" Where is it probable he is gone ?" 
.asked Deverell, chafing at this unexpected 
obstacle. 

" To Castlemaine. That's the nearest 
station to the run he has just bought," said 
the man. 

" You think he would return there ?" 
" Having got the start of us by three 
hours, I haven't a doubt about it There's 
no train before six. He knows that well 
enough. He left his horse at Castlemaine. 
What he'll do will be to ride back to his 
station, pick up any valuables he's got there, 
.and go straight away into the bush, God 
knows where. If what you say is true, he 
won't wait for you to come for him, law or 

jio law." 

" Is there no way of overtaking him ?" 
" I don't see any but to follow him the 
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same way. Stay, though ! I've an idea, 
Can you ride ?" 

"Yes." 

" Are you good for a fifty-mile spin 
through the bush ?" 

" Yes, if we can catch him." 

The man pondered a moment. Then he 
turned to his follower. 

"Jack, can you make tracks straight 
away to Hawker's Creek ?" 

" Yes, if it holds fine, and we've a good 



moon." 



" No fear of that. The moon will be up 
before sunset, and there ain't a cloud to be 



seen." 



" What is your plan then ?" asked 
Deverell. 

" This. He's living at present in a log 
house upon the run he's just taken. He's 
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planned out a farm on a large scale. If I'd, 
got the money he's going to spend I'd take 
the next ship home to the old country. 
However, now I see his drift He don't 
want to go home no more. Well, I was 
going to superintend the building for him, 
and afterwards the farm, as I know the 
place well. He's got twenty mile by rail, 
and twenty more to ride after, pretty neap 
in the same direction, as the h'ne goes 
away more north beyond Castlemaine. If 
we go straight away through the bush with 
Jack for a guide, we may drop upon him 
before he gets away, as he'll calculate on 
our waiting for the next train. So wr/il 
better start at once." 

" But you forget I've nothing U) ruU/^ 
"We can soon get over that diffM.ulty. 
How are you off for dibs ?^ 
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" Not too well, but I've enough I dare 
say." 

•' Are you good for a fiver ?'* 

" Yes." 

"Well, that'll square matters with the 
landlord yonder. He's got a nag that will 
carry you over to the creek like Flying 
Dutchman. He knows me, and knows 
that I shan't let you steal it. Though it 
may happen that you might want to keep it 
for a day or two if Mr. King has made off. 
But we're losing time.'' 

" Just what I was thinking,^' growled 
Jack. 

** Right you are, Jack. Now, no more 
palaver. You can tell us the story as we 
go along ; at least, as much as you're a mind 
to." 

They stepped quickly back to the hotel 
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In a few minutes a bargain was concluded 
•with the landlord, who was made acquainted 
with the circumstances. There was that 
in Deverell's face and manner which carried 
conviction with it, and all three entered into 
his service enthusiastically. Possibly, the 
thought of future reward was also an incen- 
tive, for in the best of us the hope of gain, 
deny it as we will, is a mighty stimulus. 
Within half an hour from Keith's depar- 
ture, they were mounted and away, going 
steadily through the suburbs of the little 
township ; faster between the outlying farms 
and gardens, and then away out on the 
open plains, at a pace which, if no obstacles 
were encountered, would put tlic fifty miles 
behind them before midnight 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THROUGH THE BUSH. 

HAT ride was a memorable one 
to Deverell. The remembrance 
of it came back to him years 
after, with all its incidents imprinted on his 
recollection as vividly as when it took 
place. Except when the nature of the 
ground obliged them to do so, they never 
slackened their pace for a moment Every 
now and then, however, an awkward bit of 
scrub was encountered, through which Jack, 
who knew the country well, guided them 
with unerring skill. Troublesome crab- 
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holes, too, impeded their course, and caused 
them to slacken speed, and pick their way 
cautiously ; but out upon the rolling plains 
they made play at a furious speed, conscious 
that every moment was of value, and that 
it was by no means likely that Keith, or 
King, as he chose to call himself, would 
tarry at the station a minute longer than 
was necessary to pick up his most impor- 
tant belongings. 

The sun went down, and the broad Aus- 
tralian moon changed to silver all the 
golden haze of the summer evening. Silence 
reigned over the vast, unpeopled plains, 
unbroken except by the beat of their horses' 
hoofs on the virgin turf. Wild creatures, 
strange to Deverell, started across their 
course, from out the undergrowth, which 
here and there lay thickly on either side 
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Now and again a bell-bird, startled from 
sleep by their mad career, made off on 
rapid wing, with its wild note, like a veri- 
table bell sounding through the still night 
air. The timid opossum would spring into 
the sheltering fork of a tree, and lie as 
motionless as the tree itself, until the dis- 
turbers of Its rest had passed. Afar in the 
clear moonlight, the wallaby might be seen 
bounding over the grassy plains — a tempt- 
ing sight to Jack and his employer, who 
longed more than once to turn aside and 
indulge in a moonlight chase. 

Jack led the way by a few yards. De- 
vercll and the other man rode side by side 
as well as the nature of the ground would 
permit. They were going stride for stride 
over a level bit of the plain, where the 
weird gum trees, with their sharply-pointed 
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leaves, and strips of white bark hanging 
from their branches in ghastly festoons, 
stood out spectral in the moonlight, and 
cast black circles of shade upon the smooth 
sun-dried turt 

" As we have been thrown so strangely 
together, it would be as well for me to 
know your name," said Deverell. 

"Sparks — Dick Sparks," answered the 
man ; " a name well-known in this district. 
I was a chum of Jim Price's, when he found 
the big nugget You may have heard tell 
of him in Melbourne." 

" You a chum of Jim Price T exclaimed 
Deverell, fairly reining up his steed with, 
amazement. 

" And no mistake," said the man, " One 
of the luckiest beggars I ever clapped eyes 
on. He's managed to save all his money, but 
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Tve spent all mine. A right good fellow 
hp was too. Do you happen to know 
him ?" 

"Well, I ought, considering he is my 
brother-in-law. I was with him in Mel- 
bourne four days since." 

"What a devilish queer thing! You 
Jim Price's brother-in-law! Give us your 
hand. By George, Td go through fire 
and water for anybody belonging to Jim." 

He ranged up alongside without slacken- 
ing speed, and took Deverell's hand in his 
own with a hearty grip. 

" Keep well away to your right," shouted 
Jack, turning in his saddle. "There's a 
nasty bit of rotten ground on the other 
side." 

" All right, Jack ; keep on going as fast 
as you can, my boy. By George ! to think 
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you're old Jim's brother-in-law ! Well, that 
licks creation." 

Deverell was equally surprised at this 
second strange rencontre, but when their 
surprise had somewhat abated, they fell to 
talking of Jim's early career, and recent 
good fortune, and Deverell became ac- 
quainted with many estimable traits in his 
brother-in-law's character, which were before 
unknown. In this conversation, so inter- 
esting to both, the hours flew swiftly by. 
At length Jack stopped again. 

'* What's up now ?" said Sparks. " Jack 
has pulled up, I see, and is waiting for us." 

They were on the border of a thick 
covert again, and Jack came back a few 
yards to meet them. 

" We're close upon the station now/' he 
said. " I've brought you here by the 
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shortest cut, and in quicker time, I reckon, 
tlian it has ever been done before. What's 
your plan T 

" Whereabouts is the log-house ?" asked 
Dick Sparks. 

" Straight through this thick bit of cover 
in a clearing of half a mile or thereabout 
The log house lays at the other side of the 
clearing pretty nigh. If we get through 
the scrub, and he should be on the look oo^ 
he couldn't help seeing us, and you may be 
sure, he'd give us a warm reception." 

" How are you off for this sort of 
thing ?" inquired Sparks, drawing forth a 
revolver. 

" I've nothing in the way of weapons 
with me," answered DeverelL 

" Hand over yours, Jack," said Sparks. 
' " When you have been as long in the colony 
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as I have, you'll take care to carry a six- 
barrelled persuader always with you. You 
needn't get into the scrimmage, Jack. When 
we are through the scrub you shall keep 
away and get round to the rear, so as to 
give us notice which way he goes if he 
should bolt." 

Jack looked; if anything, somewhat dis- 
appointed. Stirring adventure was second 
nature to him, and he liked to be in the 
thick of the fray. However, he said no- 
thing. 

They picked their way cautiously through 
the close undergrowth for about a quarter 
of a mile ; when they reached the farther 
side, they stood in the shadow of the trees, 
and contemplated the scene before them. 

The ground fell rapidly for about six or 
seven hundred yards towards a log hut. 
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which stood out bright in the moonlight 
against the background of trees, which shut 
in the clearing on the farther side. To the 
right, a short distance away, extensive pre- 
parations for building were to be seen, in 
the shape of stones, scaffold-poles, carts^ 
and barrows. 

All was silent at this hut ; but a solitary 
light gleamed there, although it was now 
past midnight This was a welcome sights 
for it was evident that some one was still 
wakeful within, and they concluded that at 
so late an hour it could be no other than 
Keith. 

'* He's there, safe enough," said Sparks. 
" Look there, just to the right of the angle 
of the house. There's the tail of his 
horse. He's hitched him up outside, to 
be ready for another start We've no time 
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over this bit of open at top speed, for if he 
sees us coming, he'll be away before we can 
say Jack Robinson. Are you ready ?** 

" Yes." 

" Hand me the revolver. Til go first. 
I'm more used to this sort of thing than 
you." 

Deverell saw the force of these words, 
and handed over the weapon. Theft 
Sparks put spurs into his mare, and rode 
down the slope at full speed, followed by 
Sir Arthur. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LOG HOUSK 

^BOUT thirty yards in front of the 
log house were two enormous 
gum trees standing a few feet 
apart. Keeping these in a line with the 
house, they were well sheltered from any 
possible attack, while passing over the in- 
tervening ground. It seemed to Deverell, 
however, only a few seconds before they 
were abreast of the trees, and shooting 
past them at a furious pace. 

At this moment, from the window of the 
house, the barrel of a revolver flashed in 
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the moonlight, and there were two sharp 
reports in quick succession. The aim was 
true. DeverelFs horse came heavily to 
the ground with a ball in his breast, and 
Sparks, throwing up his arms, rolled bodily 
from the saddle, and lay motionless on the 
ground. 

Deverell was bruised by the fall of his 
horse, and the violence with which he him- 
self was thrown to the ground. Recovering 
himself quickly, he seized the revolver 
which had fallen from Sparks' hand, and 
rushed to the nearest of the two trees, 
sheltering himself behind the broad bole. 
To have advanced with the enemy hidden 
from view, and ready to shoot him down, 
would have been literal suicide, and yet, 
now that poor Sparks had fallen, his 
position was as hopeless where he was, 
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unless Jack could make a diversion in the 
rear. He looked anxiously away to the 
right, but could see nothing of him. 

What was to be done ? He waited a 
few minutes, in the utmost anxiety. His 
great fear was that the villain would escape, 
and yet he was powerless to prevent it. 
That rapid ride down to the hut had been 
an error in judgment. If they had stolen 
up cautiously on either side, their approach 
might not have been perceived, but it was 
too late to think of that now. 

The quick report of a pistol cut short his 
soliloquy. It came from the skirts of the 
wood, at the back of the log house. In- 
stantly it was followed by another, and then 
Deverell heard the sound of a horse's hoofs 
upon the turf, coming rapidly towards him. 

He could only conclude that Keith was 
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endeavouring to make off, and that Jack 
had intercepted him. At all hazards, he 
must see how matters stood. He left the 
shelter of the tree, and rushed towards the 
cottage. The front door was not even 
fastened. Deverell entered the house. It 
was empty. He sprang to the window 
opening at the back, and looked out A 
man was galloping towards him at full 
speed, while another lay stretched on the 
ground some distance away. Beyond this 
again. Jack came into view from the shadow 
of the further trees, and was riding at full 
gallop after the flying horseman. 

Deverell saw that the man who was near- 
ing him was not Keith. He felt sure, how- 
ever, that he must have been connected 
with the shots fired from the cottage, or 
Jack would not be in pursuit He raised 
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his revolver and fired. The man winced 
a little, but did not fall, and the next mo« 
ment he was round the angle of the house, 
and out of s^ht- Deverell ran to the front 
The fugitive was going up the hill like 
lightning, making straight for the wood 
through which his pursuers had just come. 
The next moment Jack was beside Deverelh 

" Mount and ride after him," he cried. 
^The most notorious bushranger in the 
colony/' 

" It is useless : our horses would scarcely 
reach the wood.'* 

** D— n him l" cried Jack. " That's the 
second time he has escaped me ; but I've 
winged his pal, any way. That'll be a good 
fifty pound in my pocket." 

" But about Keith ? Have you seen 
him ?" 

VOL. III. 14 
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*' Devil a bit I Have you ?" 
- "No." 

" That's queer ! He can't have arrived. 
These fellows were making free with his 
stores, while he was away. But where's 
the governor ?" 

, " Yonder, and I'm afraid badly hurt We 
must look to him at once." 

They advanced to where Sparks lay upon 
the ground. As they neared him he raised 
himself on his elbow, and looked about 
him, apparently mystified, 

"There's life in the old dog yet!" 
shouted Jack, running forward, and assist- 
ing Sparks to rise. 

" Yes, but it was precious near knocked 
out of him, though," answered Sparks; 
" look at that." 

He held up the felt hat he wore. There 
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was a hole in front where the bullet had 
entered, and another at the back where it 
had made its exit. Along the top of his 
head was a clear cut, showing the course of 
the ball, which had stunned him. \ 

The poor horse which Deverell had 
ridden next claimed their attention. It 
was quite dead — shot through the heart. 
It was a most unfortunate occurrence alto- 
gether. Keith might be near at hand — 
might have been warned off even by the 
report of the pistols. In any case if they 
laid in wait for him, his suspicions would 
be aroused by the dead horse and the hoof 
prints in the turf. Sparks suggested that 
it would.be better for Jack and himself to 
conceal themselves in the bush on either 
side of the track from Castlemaine, so as 
to take him in the rear, and for Deverell 

14 — 2 
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meanwhile to remain in the house. Jack 
had made off in the direction of the man 
he had shot, fearing that he might r^coveit 
and get away. They followed him to the 
spot, and found that his revolver had dod6 
its work. The man was quite- deady with 
a bullet in his brain. 

"A good night's work for you, Jack," 
said Sparks, when he saw the man's face; 
'' That fellow and his mate have commititied 
more murders than any dozen men in^ the 
colony. Two to one they thought thcFe 
were more of us coming, or we shouldn't 
Jiave got off so easy. Lend me a hand t^ 
take him into the house," said Jack« 

" You must be quick about it, thenyfor 
we have no time to lose if we would nab 
the other villain." 

They carried the body to the house, and 
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Uid it on the floor, in a corner. Then 
Sparks and Jack mounted and rode off up 
the slope, intending to lie in wait within 
5.igjht of the cottage, and to follow Keith if 
he ventured to approach. Should he take 
alarm and turn tail, a pistol shot was to be 
the signal for Deverell to follow them. On 

the other hand, if Keith approached from 
Ikny other direction, the same signal from 
Deverell was to bring them back to him. 

Five minutes after, the two men had dis- 
appeared in the shadow of the trees, above 
the slope. Deverell sat, revolver in hand, 
looking from the window out into the bright 
moonlight All was so calm and still that 
he could scarcely realize the horrible scene 
-which had been so recently enacted. What 
:a marvellous succession of events and hair- 
l>readth escapes had brought him to his 
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present position ! It seemed like a dream 
that he was here alone, in the wild Aus- 
tralian bush, waiting for the coming of the 
man whose villany had wrought all the 
misery of his life. Alone, with a dead man 
for a companion, and the stillness of the 
desert on all around. Situated as he was 

he became almost superstitious, and fancied 
he heard a slight movement in the comer 
where the body lay. The moonlight stream- 
ing through the window fell full upon the 
corpse, and lit it with that uncertain light 
which often suggests movement in an in- 
animate form. 

Deverell rose and advanced to the body. 
He touched the hands and cheeks. They 
were already getting cold. The man was 
unmistakably dead. He returned to his 
seat by the window. As he did so the 
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sound he had fancied he heard before was 
repeated — ^a sound like the movement of 
some living thing, accompanied by a kind 
of faint sigh. For a moment his hair 

seemed lifted by a positive superstitious 
terror. He turned quickly. The moon- 
light lay in a bright streak upon the floor 
between him and the dead bushranger, and 
midway between him and the body he saw 
a sight which sent a sudden chill of horror 
to his heart It was a thin stream of blood, 
creeping slowly across the band of moon- 
light, and coming from a dark corner by the 
window. He strained his eyes eagerly in 
that direction, and then for the first time 
-saw the figure of another man lying prostrate 
on the ground. With his revolver ready, 
he rushed forward to see who it was. The 
next moment he was dragging the man into 
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the light. A scream of pain and terror 
rang from the prostrate form, the moonlight 
fell full upon it, and once more Deverell 
found himself face to face with Percival 
Keith. 

** Mercy, mercy! for God's sake!" the 
culprit cried, when he saw the man he had 
so deeply wronged kneeling over him^ 
weapon in hand. He had fancied that: 
moment would be his last, but in spite of 
.all his wrongs, Deverell could not help 
feeling for the suffering wretch before him. 
He was bleeding from two knife wounds in 
the back. The bushrangers had overtaken 
liim as he attempted to escape from rfie 
'house, had stabbed him with their knives, 
and had thrown his dead body, as they 
thought it, into the corner of die hut He 
liad recovered consciousness only to see 
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the man he had wronged sitting near him 
in the moonlight, and in spite of his miser- 
able condition had feared to make his 
presence known until betrayed by the 

agony he was enduring from his wounds. 

Deverell returned to the door and fired 
his revolver. The next moment he saw 
Sparks and Jack coming down the hill at 
full gallop, fearing some new catastrophe. 
He advanced to meet them. 

" We may save ourselves further trouble,. 
Sparks. I have found him in the hut, so 
badly hurt that I wouldn't give much for 
his chance of life. You may put away 

your pistol for to-night." 

« « « « « 

•Before daybreak, medical aid had been 
procured from the nearest township, and 
such comforts as were needed for one ia 
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Keith's condition were brought by the 
workmen who were engaged on the farm 
buildings. The doctor confirmed Deverell*s 
opinion. Keith's wounds were so severe 
as to leave no chance of his life. How 

long he might survive was reduced to a 
question of hours, and it was thought better 

to tell him that his end was near. So it 
fell out that in that far spot of earth, away 
from home and all associations with early 
life, Deverell sat watching by the bedside 
of the man who had wronged him so 
deeply, urged by the anguish of the sufferer 
to tend him with almost a woman's care 
and solicitude ; and on the second day after, 
to close those eyes in death, which had 
looked into his own with penitence and 
gratitude to the last 

Not, however, before he had listened to 
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a revelation, which, under Providence, was 
to lead to the undoing of all the evil which 
had been done. To hear which the hand 
of God had guided him over half the world, 
and brought him to this spot on the very 
day and hour, when this awful retributioA 
fell upon Keith. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HOPE REVIVED. 

HAS it ever occurred to you, dear 
Lady Deverell, that there might 
one day be a possibility of re- 
covering the estates for your boy ?" 

The question was put by Mrs. Poing- 
destre. She and her husband were paying 
a somewhat unexpected visit to Lady De- 
verell, and were remaining to luncheon. 

" My dear Mrs. Poingdestre, do not 

name such a thing. It is an impossibility." 

"Yet I have always had the impression 
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that the youthful Sir Arthur would one 
day be the proprietor of Norton Towei's;'' 
quoth Val, "and the conviction is now 
stronger than ever." 

" Pray do not trifle with me, Mr. Poingf- 
destre," Lady Devcrell answered, somewhat 
impatiently. " The subject is very, very 
painful," she continued. " Next to the loss 
of my dearest husband, comes my sorrow 
at the future of my boy. Whatever his 
success in life may be,. I know it must be 
embittered by the ever present thought of 
his lost inheritance. If I could only have 
seen him in the old home, making a noble 
use of his wealth, and adding lustre to an 
ancient name by generous deeds, it would 
have atoned for much that I have bad to 
suffer. As it is — — ^ 

She was interrupted by Mrs. Poingdestre, 
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^ Stay, my dear Kate. You must not mis- 
judge us. I had a motive for the question 
I asked. I must not keep you any longer 
In Ignorance. You will forgive my having 
mentioned the subject, when I tell you that 
some circumstances have come to light, in 
a most strange manner, which may yet 
bring about the future you desire." 

Lady Deverell looked at her with in* 
creased amazement. 

" Surely it is not possible ?" she said. 

" You may be sure it is, if my wife says 
so," responded Val. 

" Then in pity do not keep me in sus- 
pense. What is it you have heard ?" 

" It is a long story, and one that I almost 
fear to tell you/' Mrs. Poingdestre replied. 
"It will affect you too much." 

" Oh no, no ! Pray go on." 
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She put aside her embroidery, with a 
hasty, feverish action, and sat with her 
arms resting on the work-table by her side, 
leaning forward and lookinginto her friend's 
face intently. Mrs. Poingdestre also laid 
aside her work — she had a serious task be- 
fore her, but she was equal to the occasion^ 
and went on with a calm, grave face, and a 

steady voice, which was, however, fuH of 
sympathy and affection. 

" I hardly know where to begin," she 
said. " It is so long a story ; but you must 
know that my husband had a great friend^ 
who emigrated to Australia. We have 
just had a letter from him, in which he de- 
scribes a strange meeting he has had with 
the man who has caused all your sorrows, 
Mr. Percival Keith." 

" Percival Keith ! Is it possible ?" 
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*' Indeed it is ; and more than this, the 
meeting led to startling revelations. Val 
will tell you the story ?" 

"You'll do it much better yourself. 
You've such a capital memory," said VaL 

" Well, as you please ; but you most 
-correct me if I am wrong. It seems thai 
VaFs friend happened to be making an ex- 
cursion into the bush, when he came upon 
a house which had been rifled by bush- 
rangers, and the owner stabbed and left for 
dead. Our friend and the men who were 
with him took charge of the wounded matr, 
and did everything in their power to save 
him, but without success. His case was 
hopeless from the first. Once, when his 
mind was wandering, the man uttered a 
name which our friend recognised. It was 
that of your husband. His curiosity was 
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aroused, for he knew he was a friend of 
ours, and had heard the story of his losses. 
When the fever left the man, and he was 
within a few hours of his death, our friend 
questioned him closely. It soon became 
evident that he had something on his mind 
which troubled him more than all his bodily 
sufferings, and on being told diat his end 
was near, he made a full confession of his 
crimes. I need hardly say that this mam 
was Mr. Percival Keith." 

" Yes, yes," cried Lady Deverell, " it is 
all very dreadful ; but in what way can it 
affect my dear boy ?'^ 

" I have not yet told all the story. The 
wretched man went on to say that he wisked 
to make all the restitution in his power. 
He said he had been engaged in a nu>$t 
ndarious system of frauds with a person 

VOL. III. 15 
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named Bulfinch. That is what Sir Arthur 
always suspected, is it not ?" 

** Yes, yes! He was convinced of it 
Pray, go on." 

"It seems that they had arranged be- 
tween them a scheme to effect Sir Arthur's 
ruin. Various fictitious deeds were drawn, 
some of which were really signed by Sir 
Arthur, who never examined their contents, 
but the most important bore forged signa- 
tures and attestations, which Bulfinch, who 
had a great knack of imitating handwriting, 
himself attached. Keith and Bulfinch were 
themselves the supposed witnesses in many 
cases, so that they had the whole affair in 
their hands. They arranged that Keith, 
who was deeply involved and anxious to 
leave the country, should have ten thousand 
pounds, and Mr. Bulfinch was to quietly 
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take possession of the estates as the sup- 
posed mortgagee, I hope I am stating 
things correctly, Val." 

" Quite. As well as if it were all written 
down." 

" It has made a deep impression, and 
that is the best kind of aid to memory. It 
seems that Bulfinch was the greater villain 
of the two. Not only did he perpetually 
hold out this temptation to Keith, but he 
obtained possession of some of his ac- 
ceptances, and brought pressure to bear 
upon him in that way. Keith at length 
yielded." 

" Yes ; and was taken in himself," broke 
in Val, " for when matters were gone too 
far for him to retreat, and he was obliged 
to fly the country, Bulfinch kept back half 
the amount promised, and Keith only 
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carried off five thousand pounds after all. 
But go on.'' 

"With this sum," Mrs. Poingdestre re- 
sumed, ^' Keith decided to get to Australia. 
He concluded that in some remote part of 
the bush he might invest his money pro- 
fitably, as he had always been accustomed 
to agricultural pursuits, and under a feigned 
name he thought he would be quite safe 
from detection. What a signal retribution 
overtook him, and how wondrously it has 
come to our knowledge, I have already told 
you." 

" But what of the result ?" cried Lady 
Deverell with increasing anxiety. " This 
bare statement is of no avail against such a 
man as Mr. Bulfinch." 

" I am coming to that. Before his death 
Keith placed in our friend's keeping papers 
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and letters in Mr. BulSnch's own hand- 
writing which would convict him over and 
over again. He had been careful to pre- 
serve these as a precaution in case of 
emergency. Besides this, the dying man's 
deposition was taken in the presence of 
witnesses, and one of the witnesses is now 
on his way to England with the papers.' 

" If he has not already arrived/* said 
Val. 

Lady Deverell sat silent for a few mo- 
ments as if she could hardly yet comprehend 
the &1II meaning of the startling news her 
friends had brought her. 

" Oh, if my darling had but lived to know 
this !" she at length exclaimed. 

Meanwhile significant looks were ex- 
changed between Val and his wife. Lady 
Deverell detected them in a moment. 
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_ _ _ _ 

" You have son^ething further to tell me," 
she said. 

" Yes, dear, but it is so startling that I 
almost fear the effect that it may have on 
you." 

"Surely it is nothing that I could not 
bear after this joyful news ?" 

" It is of a nature so infinitely more joy- 
ful, that I am afraid to tell you, lest it may 
not be realized." 

She spoke with a low, earnest utterance, 
unusual even with her. A wild light broke 
from Lady Deverell's eyes. The colour 
flushed into her face. 

" What do you mean ? It cannot be of 
himr 

" Yes." 

The next moment Lady Deverell was 
on her knees by her friend's side, clasping 
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her hands, and gazing into her face as if 
she would read her very soul. 

*' Is he alive ?" she gasped. 

" We hope so." 

A low cry broke from the bereaved wife. 

" Oh ! no, no, no I'' she said, falling back 
and pressing her hands to her heart. " Give 
me something more than hope. In pity, 
do not raise my hopes if they are again to 
be blighted. I cannot bear it It would 
kill me." 

Mrs. Poingdestre put her arm round her 
friend, drawing her gently towards hen 

" It is because we hope it is true, dear, 
that we tell you; so that if our hopes should 
be realized, it may not come upon you too 
suddenly. Tell her what it is, Val." 

Val did not seem quite in a fit condition. 
There had not been many occasions in his 
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life when his usually stolid nature had been 
overcome, but at present he found it con- 
venient to keep his head averted, and he 
tried to abstract a handkerchief from his 
coat pocket surreptitiously. He made an 
effort, however, and recovered his stolidity. 
Then he spoke. 

"Our friend says there was a strange 
rtimour afloat that Deverell wad not 
drowned after all, but clung to a piece of 
the wreck and was cast upon a small unin- 
habited island, from which, after much suf- 
fering, be was rescued by a passing 
vessel " 

He was interrupted by an exclamation 
from his wife. ** Val^ come here— quidc/' 
she cried 

The revulsion of feeling had been toa 
much. Lady Deverell had fallen forward 
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white and speechless. Val had her in his 
arms in a moment and carried her to a 
couch, while Mrs. Poingdestre soothed her 
with loving words and caresses. 

Val brought her water, and his wife sat 
fanning her and sprinkling her face and 
forehead with woman's universal remedy, 
Eau de Cologne. By-and-by she grew 
more calm. 

" Oh ! I am very weak,'' she said ; " but 
my heart tells me you would not torture me 
so, unless you had faith in this rumour." 

*'I will say this much," replied Val. 
** My friend is too cautious a man to make 
any statement except on good authority. 
We shall hear more from this witness pro- 
bably. Meanwhile keep up a brave heart."^ 

'^ It is almost too much to think that I 
even dare hope. You will not leave me ?"* 
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she added, seeing her friends preparing to 
depart 

" We must/' Mrs. Poingdestre replied. 
** We have to meet a friend who is coming 
to town, and Val wishes to make inquiries 
with regard to the arrival of this witness. 
We will come to you again the moment we 
have any fresh intelligence.'' 

" There is no time to be lost," added 
Val. " I must also set to work as soon as 
possible to lay this fellow Bulfinch by the 
heels. I always hated the man. It will be 
the greatest satisfaction to me to trip him 
up. By the way, we have not inquired for 
Sir John. How is he ?" 

"Wonderfully better. I am hoping to 
move him down here to-morrow. You may 
imagine what a comfort it will be to me to 
have him under my own roof." 
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" I can quite fancy it. What a wonder- 
ful revelation that was. I haven't got over 
it yet" 

" Nor I. But it is an unspeakable hap- 
piness to me — greater than I ever thought 
I could feel again until you gave me this 
new hope." 

" ' All's well that ends well/ and I be- 
lieve this will end well, or I'm no true pro- 
phet," said Val. 

With that he and his wife departed. 
When they were at a safe distance from the 
house, Val turned to her. 

"It was an awfully clever ruse of yours, 
the invention of that friend. If we had 
told her the truth I believe it would have 
finished her there and then.'* 

" Do you think we may venture to bring 
him now ?" asks the wife. 
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"Yes, The hope we have given her 
will become a positive belief before we re- 
turn. No doubt, by the time we get back, 
he will have made his deposition, and got 
upon Bulfinch's track. I shan't allow him 
to delay that a moment If that is done 
there is no reason why we should not take 
him to Chiswick this afternooa" 



CHAPTER XV. 

MR. BULFINCH IN TROUBLE. 

JIHIS revival of hope was like new 
life to Lady Deverell. It seemed 
to lift her out of the night of 
gloom, in which she had been so long im- 
mersed, and brought her a feeling of in- 
efiable happiness. If her husband were 
still alive, it would be something to her to 
know that, in however remote a spot he 
might be, he could not wholly forget her, 
and that dead, blank, utterly hopeless feel- 
ing, which had come upon her with the news 
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of his death, would henceforth be softened 
by the thought that at some period, no 
matter how remote, he might learn to think 
differently with regard to the past, and, 
perhaps, even return to the home he had 
deserted. 

She almost feared to think how much 
she was already building on this hope, and 
tried hard to restrain herself from dwelling 
on it. It was useless, however; the 
draught was too delicious to be set aside. 
If he were alive, she would be content 

to wait for years, with that far hope of 
his return present to her mind. All joys 
and sorrows are comparative. When he 
first left her, she felt that grief had 
reached its utmost bounds, but after the 
news of his death, her previous state 
seemed one of comparative happiness. 
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udged by the hopeless anguish she then 
endured. 

When the first excitement occasioned 
by the intelligence she had heard began to 
abate, it was succeeded by a feeling of im- 
patience for further news, which became at 
last an absolute craving. When would 

her friends return with a confirmation of 
the report they had heard ? She could 

hardly hope for it for some days, at least, 

although the thought of waiting even until 

the nfext day was almost unendurable. She 

sat hour after hour, unable to settle to any 

occupation, and listening to every footstep 

which approached the house. At lengthy 

at about three o'clock, there was a loud 

double knock at the hall door. She flew 

to the window. She could just see the 

back of a man, who appeared to be a 
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stranger to her. A minute or two lalxr, 
Susan came hurrying in. 

" Of all people in the world, my lady, 
Mr. Bulfinch," she exclaimed. 

" Mr. Bulfinch !'' echoed Lady Deverell, 
in utter amazement *' What business has 
lie here ? What can he want with me ?^ 

" Don't know, my lady, but he said he 
wished to see you very particularly." 

" I cannot possibly see him, Susan,** 
X-ady Deverell exclaimed. Then she re- 
flected a moment. What mysterious fate 
had brought this man to the house just at 
the time Mr. Poingdestre was so anxioos 
to encounter him ? Was it possible he had 
obtained any hint of what had transpired, 
and wished to make restitution in the hope 
of evading the penalty of his guilt "i Or 
was his visit some new and gratuitous 
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insult to her ? She could not understand 
k. The idea of seeing him was beyond 
everything distasteful, and yet might ij mt 
be productive of some event which would 
bring about the desired end in a more ex- 
peditio^s manner even than she had ven- 
tured to hope that morning ? How she 
lodged for her kind friends to help her 
i^ tbi^ emergency ! In any case, she 
felt it b^tt^r to battlQ with her hatred of 
the man, and grant him ^n interview. She 
miight ^ le^^st obtain from hini some infor- 
IQ^tion a^ to hi$ movements which wQuld 
prove useful to Mr, Poingdestre, ^nd she 
feJit it \y.Quld be unwise to send him aw^y. 
Me9^while, she would despatch a mes- 
senger to her friends to inform them of his 
arrival. She hastened to the writing table, 
and wrote as follows— 

VOL. III. 16 
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" D£AR Mr. Poingdestre, 

" Mr. Bulfinch is here. Pray come 
as soon as possible. 

' " Kate Deverell." 

Handing this to the servant, she in- 
structed him to send a man with it in the 
first cab that could be found. Then she 
sent a message to Mr. Bulfinch to say she 
was not prepared to see him at once, but 
that if he would wait, she would do so as 
soon as she conveniently could. It was a 
pardonable ruse to gain time, so that there 
might be a chance of Poingdestre's arrival 
before the lawyer left the house. At the 
end of half an hour, however, a message 
came from Mr. Bulfinch to say that time 
was of importance to him, and that he 
would call again if Lady Deverell was still 
unable to see him. She felt that it would 
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be running a risk to keep him waiting 
longer. The thought of the interview be- 
came more and more loathsome to her as 
it drew near, but she nerved herself to the 
task, and requested that he might be shown 
up. As his voice and hated step — distin- 
guished as of old by the obtrusively creak- 
ing boots — ^were heard on the stairs, the 
blood tingled in her veins. It was with 
extreme difficulty she could control herself 
so as to speak calmly. She was standing^ 
by the table at which she had been writing,, 
as Bulfinch entered the room. She re- 
mained standing, and regarded him with a 
contempt she did not care to conceal. It was 
so evident, that even Bulfinch, who had lost 

none of his old exasperating assurance, was 
somewhat disturbed, and stood near the 
door, uncertain what course to pursue. 

16 — 2 
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" May I ask what is tb« object of yom 
visit ?" she said 

" Pardoa me, Lady Deverell. My viat 
oaanot be explained in a few words. I 
have much to wy to you/' 

'^ I should be wanting in candour if I did 
not tell y<wi at once that this interview is 
distasteful to me. May I request you %^ 
-explain its object as briefly as possible." 

All question of e;Kpedieiv;:y yaflii^hjed 
biefore her intense hatred of th^, ^jaa. 
Ey€» if his departure entailed the lo» ^ 
all future chance of bringing hinji to jytf icfe 
$he could aot bring herself to projiofig th# 
interview by any action of her own. To 
be freed from his presence at the o^irliest 
possible moment was now her one desire, 
whatever the consequences might be. 

" Certainly, my dear lady, certainly. I 
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can easily understand that my presence \% 
distasteful to you — most distasteful. StiU 
my motive is as pure as the sun at noon- 
day, and that, at least, should insure hie a 
patient hearing. May I venture to take 
a chair, and request you to be seated your- 
self ?•* 

She would probably escape the sooner 
by conceding this point. She took the 
nearest chair to where she was standing, 
Mr. Bulfinch sank easily into the most com- 
fortable one on his side of the room. Even 
he was sufficiently discreet to know that 
his cause would be injured by proximity. 
He went on. 

**The force of circumstances — circum- 
Atanceife over which I had no control— hai* 
most unfortunately caused our relations to 
each other to be antagonistic. I will at 
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once concede that point. My position as 
the possessor of the estates over which, as 
the guardian of your dear child, you would 
now have control, but for a series of most 
unfortunate circumstances, must, of course^ 
render my presence obnoxious to you. 
This is my misfortune, not my fault, believe 
me, my dear lady." 

There was a movement of impatience in 
his listener. 

" Will you oblige me by curtailing these 
platitudes, and simply state your business," 

she said. 

" I am coming to that — I am coming to 
that immediately. My business, I am 
bound to say, is of an extremely delicate 
nature, and requires explanation — leading 
up to, in fact, lest it should take you by sur- 
prise. 
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" I am accustomed to surprises, and can 
dispense with any preparation for what you 
have to say," she answered quickly. 

" No doubt, no doubt. Your strength of 
mind unde;* peculiarly trying circumstances 
has impressed me much, on more than one 

occasion. May I venture to say, it is an- 
other noble trait added to the many I had 

previously observed in your character." 

His words came upon her like some 
sickening odour. If she had been a man 
she felt she must have struck him. He 
seemed to read her feelings, for he hur- 
ried on. 

" The subject I wish to refer to touches 

the future welfare of your dear child." 
Astonishment for a moment conquered 

•her repugnance. 

" Of my child ?" she echoed. " In what 
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way can you possibly influence the future 
of my child?" 

The lawyer saw he had scored a point 
*• I will e:>cplain/' he said, hastening to follow 
up his advantage. " By a series of misfoiv 
tunes^ as I before remarked, your son hafe 
been deprived of his estates. It is hard 
that these misfortunes — induced mainly by 
his father — should be visited on so young 
and innocent a head. It is quite possible,^ 
my dear lady, that, under certain conditions, 
your child may yet inherit the patrimony 
which is justly his due." 

" What can you possibly mean ?" 
She was leaning forward eagerly now. 
The one thought of her child's welfare wa& 
uppermost. She listened for eadi word 
that fell from the lips of the man she loathed.. 
He continued — 
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** I surprise you — naturally. It would be 
absurd for me to ignore the fact that you 
do not give me credit for a single good 
feeling. Nevertheless it is my wish — my 
earnest, heartfelt wish — ^that all ill-feeling 
between us should be laid aside, and that 
ybur child should eventually possess all he 
has lost — under certain conditions." 

It was evident to her now that he must 
have heard some rumours of Keith's con- 
fession, and wished to save himself by a 
sudden compromise. The witness Mrs* 
Poingdestre had mentioned, had not yet 
arrived. Even when he did there might 
be a miscarriage of justice. It was as well 
in thfc interest of her child to listen to what 
this man had to propose. 

*' Will you be so good as to state those 
conditions ?" she said. 
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" I will, without further preamble — insti- 
gated as I am by^ my admiration of your 
character. I am unmarried. At my death 
the property would pass to a distant cousin^ 
in whom I have no possible interest. I am 
willing — nay, anxious — that it should pass 
instead to its legitimate owner, your son.'' 

" And the condition is ?" 

" That you will condescend to make me 
the happiest of men, by becoming my 

wife r 

Lady Deverell started from her chair. 
Astonishment and indignation for a moment 
held her dumb. 

Bulfinch mistook her silence. He went 
on : " You are surprised, my dear lady — I 
don't wonder. The possessor of Norton 
Towers, and the owner of half a million, 
might well look for an alliance among the 
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noblest in the land. This is not my am- 
bition. I prefer rather to choose a wife 
where I can give my heart, and I can as- 
sure you no pains shall be spared to make 
your life as happy " 

His words were suddenly arrested by 
a look of withering scorn in his listener's 
face. 

" How dare you insult me with this vile 
proposition," she cried. 

She drew herself up to her full height, her 
whole frame quivering with unrestrained 
anger, and her eyes flashing with a scorn 
such as even Bulfinch had never witnessed. 
He was astounded. It was not conceivable 
to him that so advantageous an offer to one 
in Lady Deverell's condition should be 
rejected He thought she mistook his 
intentions. 
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** What can you mean ?" he said. "Surely 
you mistake me.'' 

" I did, indeed, mistake you, in supposing 
for one moment that you intended to make 
honourable restitution to my child of the 
estates of which his father was robbed. I 
have no words to express the loathing I 
feel for the proposition you have dared to 
make. I request you to leave my house 
at once." 

The lingering smile vanished from the 
lawyer's face as these words fell upon hi» 
ear. He stepped back a pace or two. A 
malignant scowl gathered on his brow^ but 
he restrained himself as he answered- — 

*• Gently, madam, gently. These are 
strong words, and there is a limit even to 
tny endurance. I have yet to learn that 
there is anything either in the person of 
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position of John Bulfinch to call for this 
unseemly indignation at a simple proposal 
<A marriage," 

She could scarcely trust herself to answer. 
" Once more I say, will you leave the housig 
before I summon the servants ?" She passed 

quickly to the fireplace and laid her tr^m^ 
bling band upon the belL 

" Stay !" cried Bulfinch, in a tone that 
arrested her hand. *' Before you ring that 
bell let me advise you for your own sake to 
hear what I have to say* I intended to do 
you a great service. It is in my power to 
do you a great injury, and by Jove, madam, 
Bulfinch is not a man to be trifled with !" 

The unparalleled injuries he had inflicted 
on her in times gone by, his unscrupulpua 
nature, and the villany which now showed 
itself in every line of his face cowed her, in 
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spite of the news she had heard that mom- 
ing. What if her husband had not been 
saved after all ? What if any mishap should 
befal the witness who was on his way home 
with the papers necessary to convict this 
man ? She knew that he would leave na 
stone unturned to gain his end. She knew 
full well of what vile plots he was capable. 
She could not shake off a feeling of dread, 
though she strove hard to conceal it 

"You cannot do me a greater in- 
jury than you have done already/' she ex^ 
claimed. 

" Let me recommend you not to put me 
to the test/' he retorted quickly. "You 
haye lost your position, your estates, your 
husband. Take care you don't lose the 
small fortune you have lately inherited." 

She drew a breath of relief. " Thank 
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Heaven, that is beyond your power !" she 
exclaimed. 

" Is It ?" replied Bulfinch, with a diaboli- 
cal cunning in his look and voice. " Don't 
be too sure even of that. In the present 
day money can do everything, and my re- 
sources are, practically, unlimited. Listen 
to me." 

He placed his dirty foot upon a chair^ 
and leaned his elbow on the raised knee^ 
looking at her fixedly as he spoke, and 
beating the palm of his left hand with the 
clenched fist of the other, as if checking off 
the sentences one by one. 

"The enterprise in which the greater 
part of your money is embarked is in my 
power. You may perhaps have heard of 
what is called * floating' a company. It is 
my happy privilege to be able to float any- 
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thing. I ' floated' this one, taking care to 
keep so much of it in my own hands that I 
could make or mar it at will. Your trus- 
tees were foolish enough to be gulled by the 
splendid prospects paraded before the 
<]azz}ed eyes of the too confiding puMia 
At a sign from me the whole magniiiqeat 
fabric crumbles to dust Without my syp^ 
port, but one result is possible in the pri^^ent 
.'State of the money market — utter collap^^ 
I see you are moved. May I hope ^>^ 
this intelligence will induce ypu to xi^</w^ 
sider your resolve." 

It was a vile lie after all, Buliinch knev 
he had threatened more than he could ac- 
complish, but the ruse was worth a tri^i^ 
and at the moment Lady Deverell could 
not control a sensation of deadly fear. U 
seemed impossible to escape the diabolio^Jl 
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schemes of this unscrupulous scoundrel. It 
was not for herself she feared, but for her 
child. 

" Come now ! Let me beg of you to re- 
consider the matter," Bulfinch repeated, 
seeing that she did not answer. " Even 
now I will pardon your hard words if you 
will give your consent to my proposal." 

Her words came at last. " Never !" she 
cried, with a renewed flush of anger mount- 
ing to her cheek and forehead. " Your 
miserable attempt to coerce me by this 
atrocious scheme, for this, I believe, was 
your motive, fills me with scorn and don- 
tempt Your vile proposition is an offence 
to me — an insult to one who, I have reason 
to believe, id still alive." 

For an instant Bulfinch looked astounded. 
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Then his features relaxed, and he broke 
into a chuckling laugh. 

** Ah ! do not delude yourself with that 
idea. The circumstances of his death are 
too well corroborated to leave any doubt 
about it" 

" I choose to think otherwise," she re- 
plied •* Even if it were not so, I have 
another protector now^ as you know. But 
enough of this! Rather than listen to 
your proposal, I would beg my bread 
from door to door. I would starve sooner 
than touch your hand." 

Bulfinch advanced to the table, beside 
which she stood. For a moment he 
looked as if he would have struck her to 
the ground, but his rage found vent in 
speech. 

^ Fine words for one who drove her 
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husband to exile and death by a deed 
worthy of a common street-walker !" 

She recoiled before these terrible words, 
and pressed her hands upon her throb- 
bing temples. Recovering herself, she 
flashed upon her cowardly assailant a look 
of concentrated scorn, and with a sudden 
movement, pressed her hand upon the bell. 

Bulfinch saw that the game was up. 
He crossed at once to the door, opened 
it, then turned, with indescribable malice 
in his face. Once more he spoke. 

" You shall be obeyed, madam, but I 
warn you of the fate in store for you* 
You will not accept the position I offer. 
You will be compelled to accept the beg- 
gary your own folly has brought upoa 
you. I am a determined man. I will 
not be turned from my purpose, not evea 
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if Sir Arthur himself rose from the dead 
to confront me." 

He turned to go, but the next moment 
he uttered a cry Hke the yelp of a beaten 
cur, and slunk backward across the room. 

Sir Arthur Deverell, with Val Poing- 
destre and a stranger, stood bdbre him in 
the doorway ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 



RISEN FROM THE DEAD. 



ADY DEVERELL uttered no 
sound. She stood gazing with 
wide wonder-stricken eyes — her 
lips moving inarticulately — her arms out- 
stretched like one in whom all powers of 
volidon are suddenly arrested by paralysis. 
Deverell sprang to her side and put his 
strong arms about her, not deigning to 
notice the cowering wretch who had so 
insulted her, and who now stood slinking 
behind him. 
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For more than a minute the wife lay 
motionless on the husband's breast. Closer 
and closer she clung to him, with low 
hysterical sobs breaking from her almost 
unconsciously. Once or twice she essayed 
to speak, but her quivering lips refused to 
shape the words. 

He put back her hair from her fore- 
head softly, with a touch as tender as a 
woman's. 

" Do not speak, darling," he said ; " this 
has come upon you too suddenly." 

She clung still closer to him. Her storm- 
tossed heart had found a haven at last 
All the agony of grief, the doubts, the 
fears, the " anguish of patience," were at an 
end. Rest, rest and peace were found once 
more. She feared to lift her head lest it 
should all vanish, and the hideous Past 
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come back to her — all the more black and 
dreadful for this delicious dream. 

Val stepped across the room, followed by 
the stranger — a short, thick-set man, with 
bushy whiskers and a close-cropped head. 
'* I told you, Mr. Bulfinch, that you would 
get into a police court soon enough in the 
natural course of things. It seems I was a 
true prophet," said Val. 

Bulfinch was beginning to slink towards 
the door. 

" I don't understand you ; let me pass," 
he said. 

Val placed himself in his way. 
'' Not yet," he replied. " My friend, Sir 
Arthur, here, has left it for me to explain. 
I presume you were tolerably well ac- 
quainted with Percival Keith's signature : 
Is that anything like it ?" 
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He drew a paper from his pocket and 

presented it to the lawyer. Bulfinch was 
livid by this time. His flabby cheeks looked 

flabbier than ever, robbed of their rubicund 

glow^ but he said not a word, 

" Exactly," continued Val. " I see you 
don't dispute it That signature was at- 
tached to a death-bed confession. Death- 
bed confessions are not, as a rule, pleasant 
things. Now do you understand me ?" 

" I do not Let me pass, I say." 

Val pointed to the stranger. " I fancy 
this gentleman may offer some objection, 
he said quietly. 

He stood on one side, and the next 
ixioment the stranger's hand was on th^ 
awyer's shoulder. 

" Damnation ! what does this mean T"^ 
cried Bulfinch, wrenching himself free. 
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" It means, Mr. Bulfinch, that you're 
wanted for a matter of forgery and one or 
two other things," said the stranger. *' It's 
all right. You'd better come quietly. 
There's your own brougham at the door, 
you can drive up in that if you like — along 
with me^ 

" It's a vile conspiracy," almost screamed 
Bulfinch. " ril not submit to it." 

" No, it isn't. You may as well come at 
once," said the officer. " I've help below. 
It's useless for you to resist." 

Bulfinch had sense enough left to see the 
force of the remark, though he literally 
ground his teeth with rage. 

With irritating calmness, Val went on — 

"Mr. Bulfinch, if ever you get your 

ticket-of-leave, let me recommend you to 
give up your crooked ways, and endeavour 
to go straight" 
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The officer cut short the savage retort 
which rose to the lawyer's lips, by seizing 
him by the arm, and leading him from the 
room. Val threw himself into an arm- 
chair. 

"Thank God, we've tripped up that 
scoundrel at last !" he cried. " He's been 
like a fit of indigestion to me for the last 
two years." 

Lady Deverell still lay reclining on her 
husband's breast She looked up into his 
face with her clear, loving eyes, 

" Are you really come back to me ?" she 
said at length, in a low, happy voice. 

"Yes, darling," he answered, bending 
down closely over her. "Come back to 
ask your forgiveness for the cruel wrong 
I have done you. Never to leave you 
again; but to shield you as a husband 
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should, from evil tongues and evil men, for 



evermore/' 



" Bless you for those dear words," she 
answered, laying her cheek closely against 
his breast. 

Val turned to his wife. " Don't you 
think we had better take a turn in the gar- 
den ?" he said, in an under tone. *' The 
circumstances are somewhat embarrassing. '* 

Mrs. Poingdestre nodded an assent, and 
rose to go. Sir Arthur divined their in- 
tention and looked up. 

" You won't run away from us," he said. 
" We'll let you go for a quarter of an hour 
— not longer." 

As he spoke, his eyes fell on the bassi- 
nette, which stood by the fire. He stared 
at it in amazement. 

" What in the world is that ?" he de- 
manded. 
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Val could not restrain a laugh, as he 
marked his friend's puzzled look. 

" The residence of my godson, Arthur 
Deverell, junior," he took upon himself to 
answer. 

Deverell looked in his wife's face. " Is 
this really true ?" he said. 

The answer was in her happy eyes, and 
he went on — 

" This is, indeed, an unlooked-for hap- 
piness, my darling." 

" My godson is at present taking his 
walks abroad," continued Val. " An in- 
telligent youth, I assure you, who already 
developes considerable taste in the matter 
of bricks and Noah's Arks. Come, my 
dear, we will send him in." 

They left the room. Lady Deverell 
turned to her husband with' brinuning 
eyes. 
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" Oh Arty 1 I am so overwhelmed with 
happiness I don't know what to do or say, 
I only want to sit still and look at you, and 
try to take in the fact that you are really 
come back to me. Was that story they 
told me of the way you were saved, true ?" 
" Yes." 

" And of their friend's meeting with that 
man Keith, in Australia ?" 

" Yes, but the friend they spoke of was 
myself. They dared not tell you this, fear- 
ing the consequences, if the news came 
upon you too suddenly. But Poingdestre 
tells me you have some wonderful news 
for me." 

" Has he not told you T 
"No. He said he should leave that 
to you. I cannot conceive what he refers 
to." 
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She drew a litde apart from him. "Arty 
— ^what should you say if I told you that I 
was bom a lady, and that I am not the 
daughter of James Price ? Should you 
love me less ?" 

He drew her fondly towards him. " I 

should not love you less — or more ; but I 

should say you were telling me a very great 
fib." 

" But it is true, nevertheless," she cried. 
'* and what is far better, dear old Sir John 
Bolt is my grandfather." 

Deverell recoiled a little. 

" Katie, have you taken leave of your 
senses ?" he cried. 

" No, I never more thoroughly enjoyed 

the possession of them. It is perfectly 
true. I will tell you all about it another 
time. It came out in the most wonderful 
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way, only a few weeks ago. Dear Sir John 
is in London. Oh, what intense happiness 
it will be for us to be together again !" 

" This is indeed wonderful," Sir Arthur 
said, still scarcely able to take it all in. 
" Tm afraid, Katie," he added, with a 
smile, " that this upsets your theory of the 
incapability of well-born women to perform 
heroic deeds ; Sir John comes of a good old 
stock." 

" How wonderful it seems," she an- 
swered, " but how came you to be travelling 
in Australia at all ?" 

"The ship which saved me from the 
island — ^that island which I shall bless for 
evermore, for it was the means of my con- 
version, dear — ^landed me in Australia. I 
was obliged to wait there some days for a 
homeward-bound ship. To beguile the time, 
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for I was terribly impatient to get away, I 
visited the interior, and came upon Keith in 
the extraordinary manner you have heard.'' 

He paused a moment, and then in a sub- 
dued tone went on — 

" Katie, there is a wonderful Providertce 
in all this. If you had not sat for tiaat 
picture, I should never have recovered my 
possessions, and you would in all proba- 
bility never have known the secret of your 
birth. But for that act I should not have 
gone abroad, and Keith would have died 
•unrecognized in the bush. The very deed 
for which I condemned you so cruelly, has 
Ibeen the means of convicting a villain, and 
restoring us to the dear old home." 

" And you have quite forgiven me .^" she 
asked, looking into his face, with all the 
•confiding love of old. 
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" Forgiven you ! Let me ask rather liyou 
have forgiven me f Ah, Katie ! the pride 
of the Deverells seemed to dwindle to a 
very small thing on that desert island of 
the InSian sea ; with the great sea moaning 
everlastingly around, and the cold pitiless 
stars gazing down upon a miserable wretch 
sleeping in the cleft of a rock, and supping 

s. 

on a chance shellfish. It is little wonder if 
the scales fell from my eyes, and I learned 
to contrast your noble self-sacrifice with my 
own miserable pride. How I longed for 
you I can never describe. Sometimes I 
dreamed that you were by my side with 
your soft arms about me, and your sweet 
lips pressed to mine ; and when I awoke 
from those dreams to the terrible reality of 
my life, it was only through the mercy of 
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Heaven that my senses did not give 
way." 

Still more closely she nestled into his 
breast as if to console him for the sufferings 
he had undergone. He went on — 

" Long before I was rescued, Katie, my 
heart throbbed with penitence and grief — ^a 
penitence not born of the hope of Heaven's 
mercy in bringing me release, for I had 
given up all hope, but a penitence which 
sprang from the deep conviction of my 
guilt — for which I will now, at least, try to 
make amends." 

" Does not this meeting make amends 
for all ?" 

" Not for all. I feel that a life's devotion 
cannot do that. The very picture which 
I once loathed, when it passes from the 
hands of that villain into mine, shall be 
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enshrined among my dearest possessions. 
Future eyes shall dwell upon it as the 
picture of a woman greater than Godiva of 
old. She only saved the people from a 
tax, but this one's sacrifice saved a human 
soul." 



THE END. 
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